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ought to farnish, a new 
experimental datum. 
We have been now 


engaged for fifty years 





calculable cost of haman suffering and death,— | the of the curve diminishes, being as 
are those which are generally spoken ofas “train |the square of the velocity divided by the 
accidente.” Of these, in the six years 1870 to|radius of the curve. Thirdly, it is the ons- 
1875 inclusive, there has occurred the number |tom of engineers to counteract to a certain 
of 1,127. The money cost of these casualties | extent the centrifugal or deviating force by 
it is not easy to estimate. The personal euffer- | raising the outer rail of a curve, ao as to tilt 
ing they have involved may be inferred from the | the engine inwards, and thus to cause the force 
fact that they have occasioned 241 deaths, and | of gravitation to act, to a certain ascertainable 
injuries to 6,880 passengers, exclusive of any | extent, in counterpoise of the deviating force. 
returns as to servants of the railway This compeneating force, however, is irrespecti:@ 
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The “train accidents” in 1876 were 164. If 
from each of these we fail to obtain some definite 
information, learn some new precaution, or avoid 
some latent cause of danger, we are guilty of a 
waste of the most costly sources of positive 
scientific knowledge. Oar railway system will 
never be what it ought to be,—either financially 


of velocity. The deviating force directly depends 
on velocity. It is in exact accordance with the 
mechanical principles involved in the problem 
that where a “cant” (or elevation of the outer 
rail) of 1} in. is required for a speed of twenty 
miles an hour, the “ cant” ought to be increased 
to 3 in. for a speed of thirty miles an hour. This 


or mechanically,—until the light of scientific; was mentioned by Mr. Laws. 
truth is eo thrown on every detail that ignorant, We have, then, these elew ents,—the weight of 
maladministration shall be impossible. the engine, which Mr. Haswell, the assistant 
Certain facts of cardinal importance with locomotive engineer, states at 47 tons 16 cwt. ; 
reference to the Morpeth calamity dropped and the radius of the curve, which Mr. Alfred 
from several witnesses in the course of the Harrison, engineer of the northern division of 
inquest, which no one attempted to connect, the line, states at 17} chains. The gradient does 
so as to show their great importance and their not so materially influence the case, as it is only 
bearing on the object sought. That object, from 1 in 286, rising towards Newcastle. We have 
an engineering point of view, was to ascertain | also the evidence of the inspector of permanent 
the cause which led, in this particular instance, | way at Morpeth, James Batley, that the “cant” 
to the break-down of that important dynamical at the spot where the engine left the rails was 
couple, cf which the permanent way of the North- from 13 in. to 14 in. This agrees with Mr. 
Eastern Railway formed one element and the Lawes’s dimension of l}in. The great point as 
Flying Scotchman train the other. The inquiry to which the evidence fails is as to the speed at 
elucidated the fact that the fault, if any, which which the engine was going when it left the 
occurred in the moving element of this dynamical line. 








? 
only gave a quiet go-by to the ridicule with 
which the examining counsel was disposed to 


be attained by the locomotive. Mr. Stephenson 
was not so wild as his opponents implied, because 
about that time the speed of sixteen miles per 
hour was attained and kept up by a fast coach 
for several stages on the Shrewsbury road. Still 
the anticipation of being able to beat the best- 
borsed coaches by twenty-five per cent. was a 
bold one; and that the more so because the life 
had not at that time been breathed into the loco- 
motive. It was not until after the great trial 
between the “ Rocket” and the “ Novelty,” in 
1829, that the blast was turned into the chimney 
of the former engine, and the true source of the 
velocity which it was psssible to attain was 
the profession of the civil engineer has been 


with regard to steam locomotion. Every new 
data for the construction of a complete theory 


statistics have been collected to a certain 
extent, more especially abroad, as the directors 
of the English railways have oppored, by every 
means in their power, the publication of any 
items of information that might throw light on 
the subject of the normal cost of each particular 
class of traffic. Among the sources of informa- 
tion which are most costly,—we speak now only 


couple must be sought in the locomotive itself,, The condactor of the train says that it was 
and not in any of the various carriages com. from twenty to thirty miles an hour, but that 
posing the train. The consideration of these he ‘“‘only jadged as best he could.” It is plain 
latter vebicles, therefore, may be eliminated that the train was late, and also that it was 
from the problem before us. What we have to runningat anextra rate ofspeed. It was twenty- 
investigate, then, is the condition of the perma- four minntes late at Berwick, and only twenty- 
nent way on the one hand and of the locomotive two or from twenty-two to twenty-three minutes 
on the other. late at Morpeth. “Perhaps two or three 
Thus far we may be accused of only putting minutes,” says the conductor, had been made up 
into formal (or non-mechanical persons may even between Berwick and Newcastle. 

say pedantic) language what everyone knows/ It is thus evident that a high velocity was 
to be the case. There is, however, a distinct kept up over a portion of the line constructed, 
ebject to be attained by such definite state- | according to Mr. Laws, for a velocity not exceed- 


ments. It shortens the road before us, and the 
point to which it directly leads is one which we 
think it would have been well for the profes- 
sional men who gave evidence before the jury 
more distinctly to bring forward. That is, that 
it is necessary not only to know the exact con- 
dition of each element of the couple, but the 
proper construction of each element (sapposing 
it to be in perfect order) for use at the velocity 
employed. 

The facts as to this are the following:— 
Firat, the accident occurred on a curve; and it 
is well known that there is a mechanical ten- 
dency in a locomotive to run at a tangent to any | 
curve over which it may be driven,—a tendency | 
which increases in proportion, not tothe velocity, 
but to the square of the velocity. Secondly, 
the carve was of the small radius of 17} chains, 
or 1,155 ft., while the deviating force of the 








as mechanics, and without reference to the in. 





locomotive increases directly as the length of 


‘ing twenty miles per hour. ‘‘ The ordinary rate 


of the train from Berwick, without shutting off 
steam, is from thirty to forty miles an hour,” 
says the conductor, “ perhaps a little more.’ 
Qn the cocasion in question we see that the 
train was gaining on the ordinary speed. Thus 
we have reason to believe that Morpeth wes 
reached at a speed of more than forty miles an 
hour—how mach more is not apparent, although 
if the time-bills gave distance as well as times, 
this might be, at least approximately, ascer- 
tained. Steam was cut off on reaching Morpeth. 
Bat no whistle was sounded. No breaks—as 
far as the evidence goes—were applied. The 
only causes of retardation were thus the running 
friction and ordinary resistance of the train, and 
the slight check opposed by the rising gradient 
of 1 in 286. The retardation thus caused, unless 
the steam was cut off at a considerable distance 


before reaching Morpeth, must have been bat 
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ight. But it is precieely bere that the shoe |it is estentially necessary that the person 
ane These dens cabacemn te bate heen 009 who fixes the speed should be of the 
wish on the pert of any witness to withhold in-| mechanical state, both constructively and ar 
formation. There was great difficulty, owing to | matter of maintenance, of every portion of the 
the hour, a mance ony waa ro line. Th onl bo ssnenery Se al ant 
the facts. Bot if there been present in knowledge, 
minds of those who conducted the investiga- | practical, to have a supervision, not only of the 
tion, a strong conviction of the primary im- speeds according to the time-tables over ap. 
portance of this question of velocity in tbe | portion 
matter, it is pretty certain that we should i 
have got a little pearer the mark than we can Sivas ata te be allowed to — 
at present do. ap. In a word, a perfect comprehension 
There is thus no certitude that the speed was | control of the entire system, comprising wsy, 
less than forty miles per hour when the fatal engines, and maximum speed, ought to be in one 
spot was reached. There is a high probability that | breast—that of a vhoroaghly educated engineer. 
it was more than thirty. Now, if we teke the | And if this fails to be the case, the public have 
ordinary formula for the computation of centri- | no defence whatever from what may be iy 
fugal force, aud apply it to the given curvatare, | called the natural mechanical resalts of dispro- 
and to the given weight of the engine, we sball| portioned speed. The qeestion is not one of 
gee at once bow vital a question is that of the | reducing the velocity of thetrains. One velocity 
actual speed. Thecentrifogal force, or tendency | (within certain limits) is as safe as another, pro- 
to leave the carve, due to an engine of the | vided all the arrangements are made to provide 
specified weight, is equal, at twenty miles an/ for that velocity. The danger is—not so much 
honr, to 102 tons; at thirty miles an hour, to | of the neglect of the maintenance w a line, as 
239 tone; and at fi miles an hour, to 438) of the use, under circamstances pressure 
tons. The pececldinnns. A tendency of the cant | of a rate of velocity which was not contem. 
was equal to 109 tons. This tallies exactly | plated by the engineer who laid the permanent 
with the allowance made by Mr. Laws, and with | way. 
the adoption of a maximum velocity of twenty| We earnestly hope that the re ee 
miles per bour. tions may receive due attention. clase 
There is more difficulty in stating what degree | accidents occurring from the engine leaving the 
of laters! force is sufficient to make the flange rails is ove which strikes at the sy re 
of the wheel rise to the surface of the rail. As reliability of the railway system. We have 
matter of pressure alone it is of course easy to | repeated cases of this kind of casualty. In 
com pute the proportion between lateral preesure each, so far as our memory serves, the attention 
and tendency to rise. But the question is com- | of jaries and witnesses has been mainly turned 
plicated by the friction of the wheels when borne to the state of repair of the line, or to any 
hard against the reil. How much of the lateral | cause of distarbance, such as a fracture in the 
force would go to produce heat, and how much t> engine, a bolt or a stone on the rails, or what may 
lift the engiae, it is impossible to say without | be called a casualcauseof mischief. We are not 
being in possession of accurate sections of the aware that the relation of velocity to curvature 
surfaces brougbt into contact. Apart from this has ever been brought forward with that distinct 
So's osid bo covegh to sabe the wheel of cod we hisk thab & onnbes be Gaated Gas ti 
* 'and we thin it can 
an engine of the weight given rise } in. per attribution of this cause of danger of ite due 
revolution, and thus mount the rail in about importance would entirely remove one great 
eight revolutions, or 176 ft. of line. We may cause of a very fatal kind of casualties,—a 
approximate this important part of the care in| cause which, in many cases, might result from 
anotherway. Webaveseen that cants of1} in.and | the simple origin of a division of responsibility, 
of 3 in. respectively, counterbalance the deviating | and of the entrusting of whatever general con- 
tendency for speeds of twenty and thirty miles an | trol existed to a man who was not both a 
hour. If we suppose the outer rail to be raised | scientific and a practical mechanic. 
1 in. more than was the case at Morpeth, that! This detailed inquiry into one case of a very 
is to say, to the height of 2} in. above the inner important problem has the more importance 
rail, we shall obtain the cant proper (on the | from the fact that public attention is jast now 
Seovendiy’ we. may tater Gab epee Gail emsmahin. Russtectiapaiar erate 
| casualties. ar our view concern 
oe - only ae wg would have re- | the directors of lines os which safety is ques- 
the engine on the line would be tbat iionable. We can readily su that 
friction which we have not the means of calcu- | upright and honourable a oe been lately 
lating,—the resisting power of which, moreover, | shocked at the suggestion that the prevention of 
would vary every second, according to the oscil- | accidents has been regarded by railway managers 
motion of the engine, the curvatare of as a question rather of pounds, shillings, and 
the top table of the rai!, and and other minute pence than of the highest moral obligation. We 
mechanical details. It follows that 26} miles | do not, in all candour, believe that there is a 
per hour would be a velocity at which the railway manager, or a railway board in the king- 
esfety of a train over the curve would begin to dom, that would decline to adopt precautions 
ne in Raed, ee baie any excess 4 = _Koown to be indispensable to safety,on the groucd 
elocity the peril would increase, until there of cost. It is true t 
came a limit, which the above indications render | tion for soem inja sme einem 1 
probable to be considerably below 40 miles an |from two-thirds to ‘Geseanniens mr prone 
bour,—at which the engine must unquestionably | cent. on the average of the gross revenues, 
mount and leave the rail. That limit, we think | although in two cases it has been to almost two 
posecd ca tho costaion ingestion” "| Wc coats tien aad talons ec nea te 
We offer the above calcalations, not only by ls reason for omitting sceteetienn; aia 4 
way of explaining the mechanical cause of the | low compensation rate may in itself be salen as 
Catastrophe on the 25th ult., but as indicating a | an argument of a high state of safety. Bat we 
general cause of danger to railway trains, which | thi: k it is far more likely that casualties are to 
can only be obviated by giving the control of the | be traced either to divided control,—or to the 
piers sce pos revere = aeole person, — control in the bands of men who, though 
neer. Without making any remarks that ra, men poriadliemealtr > ger ge cad er ae 
any way invidious, or calculated to throw blame | district, and of the ‘best mode of developi 
on any pereon or set of men, we think there is | them, may rise to the level of cudsnemmaahie, 
great reason to doubt how far that is the rule|are yet not mechanics, either born a 
with our railway companies. On the occasion | Under the whole qsahien of the Gnancial « ; 
discussed, one —— gave evidence as to the | of a railway lies the mechanical question. The 
locomotion, and another as to the permanent | rai : oremncet ae 
way, and we think it may fairly be conceded that a He with resem 
both engines and roed were in unexceptionable | driven at high velocities, and in which the slightest 
cut weg who was responsible for putting | miscalculation is attended by extreme peril to 
e two ves of the machine together ? Who|hamanlife. The general arrangement and com. 
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fixed the speed? It is hardly possible that any | prehensive eupervision of such a system can | i 


one but a thoroughly-educated mechanic would | never be safely entrusted mechani 
p to 
, a “ - yo aepert delicacy i &@ question| man. The nines tion, or the Sasciae of on 
- Few other men w realise the | other cl] f 

— pores train on pa yor at thirty miles an | does, fail at  gppcaaigan ge se igag Sgpe 

u nd a curve of one radios, and would in. | strongly disposed to belie i 
fallibly leave the rails if driven at the same | bility, ia face of the Sua be ell on bs tee of 
pred round a curve of another radius. Thus | the shareholders, da engineer who should 





point of need. We are |i 





control works, plant, and lines of trains, would 
be a better safeguard than any which has been 
yet suggested. From such an officer too,—if he 


ition, in any case, of what a 
ans. sey it — an 

engine, tender, break van wes ~¥ carriag 
or two locomotives and 90 or 1 _ 
have no means whatever of judging. is clear 
that if, in a matter of such vital importance to 
the financial outcome of a railway, the share. 
holders are content to remain in iznorance of the 
very olhenes of their profit and Joss account, it 
is small wonder tbat we find that many of these 
delicate mechanical provieions and precautions 
which make the whole difference between safety 
and danger, between life and death, are but 
looked. The fact that we 
have 160 “train accidents” in a year ae 
indeed, that such precautions are over i 
We have the credit of being an eminently prac. 
tical people; as such we are apt to turn with 
some scorn from anything intended by the word 
“theory.” But theory may mean one of two 
very different things. It may mean something 
not very different from fancy, or it may mean 
the most sober, carefal, and laminous outcome of 
all known facts; an outcome which serves to 
classify acd to explain the facts themselves. 
This, we repeat, is yet wanting in our English 
railways. On the reilways of France, of Italy, 
of America, of New South Wales, and of India, 
questions both mechanical and financial can be 


1 altogether 
solved with reference to the railways of the 
United Kingdom. Not only are they unsolved, 
bot the data for their solution are carefally with. 
held. We believe that there is a close and in. 
timate connexion between the mechanical and the 
financial requirements of the railway system. We 
hold that neither one nor the other can be left 
subject to “ rale of thumb” without danger, lose, 
igs of the gioth plete of eihew dota; 

ge of the great way 
and tis a result at which, after tifty 
years of practice, we have as yet failed to arrive. 
No passenger and no shareholder will be as safe 
as he ought to be until this reproach is lifted 
from our shoulders. 
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THE REVISED CODE OF THE INSTITUTE 
OF ARCHITECTS. 


Tnx alterations in the rules of the Institate of 
British Architects, proposed by the Improvement 
Committee, having now received the definite 
sanction of the general (with a few not 
very important modifications) we may consider 
them as open to public comment, and proceed to 
make a few remarks on the and spirit of 
the alterations, not 80 pect the of 
criticism, since, as before observed, we entirely 
concur in them in the main, as with the view of 


made to provide for the adequate and suitable 
representation of the interests of the 
in town and country alike, and to afford at least 
the machinery for a more ly 
ye eg oe 

e a first i has 
incon tes aonulehe ietendlin Soom ine teoiiies 
of the representation of trade interests for the 
future. This was already the case in regard to 
strictly professional members, whether in the 
class of Fellows or Associates ; the interest or 
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and expressed on this head by leading members 
the Institute on not a few occasions. But 
he regulations under which non-professional 
ersons were elected as Honorary Fellows and 
ontributing Visitors left no restriction as to 
jonnexion with trade interests; and although 

p distinction of honorary membership has 
ways been conferred with due regard to high 
jtainments in architecture and the higher walks 
f study connected with it, the rule electing Con- 
tributing Visitors has allowed opportunity for the 
Bingular spectacle (as we remember on more 
than one occasion when practical questions were 
‘under discussion) of an eloqdent and impassioned 
address to a meeting in recommendation of some 
‘particular method or material upon the use of 
which the speaker’s own business success de- 
pended. Any chance of fature elections leaving 
| liberty for this is done away with. The clumsily. 

named class of “‘ Contributing Visitors ” is elimi- 
nated from the books, and their place is supplied 
by dividing the Associates into two classes,— 
“ Associates” pure and simple, who shall be, 
as before, persons “engaged in the study and 
practice of civil architecture,” but not having 
been in business on their own account for as 
mach as seven years, and “ Hi Associates” 
who shall be engaged in the study, but not the 
practice, of civil architecture, and correspond to 
the Contributing Visitor, but with the reserva- 
tion that they shall be “ unconnected with any 
branch of building as a trade or basiness,”— 
@ limitation which is also now extended in the 
4 letter, as it was formerly in the spirit, to the 
al class of Honorary members. Whatever may be 
said, therefore, by “ London Parsons,” or per- 
sons so signing themselves, who air their spite 
against architects in letters to the news- 
papers, about the corrupt practice of the pro- 
fession, these candid people must, at least, be 
compelled to recognise the fact that the repre- 
sentative body of the profession has set its face 
against any malpractices with all the stringency 
if that words and bye-laws can possibly ensure. 

\ This is one step towards rendering more un- 
: assailable the status of the Institute, and another 
is to be found in the new arrangement for the 
election of the council and the higher officers of 
the society. This scheme, which has been sug- 
gested by that which is reported to have worked 
admirably in the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
provides that in nominating a list of members 
eligible for election to the council, @ margin, in 































belt i 
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to numbers, shall be left (thus getting rid | regard 


of the usual almost routine election of a “ House 
List”); that from the council the vice-presidents 
shall be chosen in the order of their seniority to 
office; and from them, on the same principle, the 
president shall be chosen. There is a pro- 
vision for the chance of a nolo episcopart on 
the part of any vice-president; but, apart 
from that, this arrangement ensures that the men 
regarded by the body of Fellows as more 

efficient shall always be at the head of the official 
corps. Another decision, which we wish toclass 
with this, though it is referred to in another 
section of the committee’s report, is that after 
- May, 1882 (originally 1880, but altered in dis- 

ion to the later date) all candidates for 
election as Associates shall pass an examination 


capacity. This, which we regard as perhaps 
the most important step in advance taken by the 
Institute daring many years, would, in conjanc. 
tion with the scheme of election of council and 
officers above referred to, render membership of 
the Institute, and election to its bigher offices, a 
really a voucher for professional pro- 
be properly . 


of the Institute very materially, and to 
efficiently and widely what the scheme of the 
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Voluntary Examination has been able to 
accomplish in an exceedingly and tentative 


manner. 
These are the most important of the new pro- 
visions which are aimed at raising and 








left out in the cold; and some came up to the 
special meetings on purpose to protest. In most 
cases, however, the result was that,— 

** Those who came to scoff remained to pray,” 


or to praise, at all events. The object of the 
whole legislation on the subject is that there 
should be no invidious distinction whatever 
between members in London and members ont of 
it,—the Institute is to be emphatically not one 
of London architects, but of British architects ; 
and the provision for the presence of a certain 
number of “country members” on the Council 
is withdrawn, simply because on the new system 
all the members of the Council may be country 
members, and any country member may be on 
the council, if it suits him to stand, and he has 
attained sufficient distinction in the profession 
to be chosen.* One or two modifications of the 
previous rules are made to facilitate the election 
of those living at a distance from London; for 
instance, in such a case the demand for the 
recommendation of three Fellows from “ personal 
knowledge,” which might be a difficulty for an 
architect practising in a provincial town, may 
be set aside so far as that such a recom- 
mendation from one Fellow may suffice, coupled 
with the recommendation of the president 
and three professional members of any local 
Society of which the candidate may be a 
member. But the recommendation for member- 
ship in any case is to be far less of a mere form 
than it sometimes has been under the old regula- 
tions. The nomination paper must be accom- 
panied by a separate written statement by the 
applicant as to his professional education (in the 
case of Associates), and as to his professional 
education and works (in the case of Fellows), 
and by another written statement by one of the 
three Fellows who have signed the nomination 
paper, giving particulars of his acquaintance 
with the candidate and his works. All this tends 
to show that there is a determination that 
qualification for membership of the Institute 
shall really mean a good deal infatare. Perhaps 
we may be allowed to hint that these conditions 
will be hardly consistent with the continuance 
of a practice which we believe has more or less 
been carried on (whether with the direct sanction 
of the Council cr not) of writing to architects 
not already members and suggesting to them to 
enrol themselves; a mode of procedure which 
seems to us to be little consistent with a due 
to the dignity of the Institute, and which 
would, at all events, be totally inconsistent with 
a reform the best feature about which is that it 
aims at rendering qualification for membership 
a real and bond fide testimony to professional 
capacity and status, 

In connexion with the subject of professional 
status we may observe also that the new rules 
draw a distinction in regard to one point which 
it is believed has been misunderstood, and has 
deterred some provincial architects from joining 
the Institute ranks, under the idea that they 
were required to bind themselves not to farnish 
quantities for their own work. A certain degree 
of verbal confusion on this point has been 
removed, and the wording of the new bye-laws 
makes it clear that any architect is at liberty 
to supply quantities for his own work, only on 
the understanding that they are paid for by the 
client direct and not by the contractor. The 
principle enforced is simply that the architect 
is not to make himself in any sense the servant 
of the contractor, which is a wrong position for 
him, either in the interests of himself or of the 
clients whose representative he is. For our. 
selves, we object entirely to the practice in 
question, as one eminently calculated to place 
the architect in a false position; but we under. 
stand there are supposed to be difficulties in 
doing away with it entirely in provincial practice. 

The question of the relation of the Institute 
as gr fee aggaha’ joe sypbalyotyer try ect 
of any legislation, hardly co ; but it is 
treated of in the Report the Improvement 
Committee, whose suggestions, with one or two 
modifications, have been adopted as a basis of 


fatureaction. The ions of the Committee 











kingdom, and the names and addresses of their 
presidents, secretaries,and professional members, 
should be kept duly filled up, and that copies of 
the sessional papers, and particulars of the 
architectural examination, and the various 
prizes of the Institute, should be from time to 
time officially forwarded to such Societies, to- 





gether with “such other information as to the 
proceedings of the Institute as may tend to bring 
the corporate representatives of the profession 
throughout the kingdom into useful co-opera- 
tion.” This, it was suggested, would be a better 
principle than that of attempting any official 
union between local societies and the Institute ; 
the object being rather that all architects of 
standing in the provinces should be members of 
the central and national Society, the local 
societies preserving their independent action. 
This, we think, is certainly the better principle, 
as the local societies will always have local 
affairs - interest Me look after which would be 
more or less beyond the proper scope of a central 
body. Nor is there to be any more talk at 
present of amalgamation of the Institute and the 
Architectural Association; which also is a wise 
decision. The Association was established with 
different objects, and is doing its own special 
work very ably; and it is much better that it 
should keep its special character. 

Other changes in matters of detail have been 
made with the view of increasing the utility of 
the Institute in the promotion of the study of 
subjects connected with architecture. The most 
important of these is the proposition, which will 
require a little special arrangement for carrying 
it ont, to keep the library open every day from 
10 a.m. to 9 p.m., instead of opening it on three 
evenings only of the week; and that duplicates 
of the standard works most referred to should be 
provided and lent under certain conditions for 
home study. This wonld be a very useful pro- 
vision for younger members especially, and the 
more constant opening of the library would save 
a good deal of inconvenience. From whatever 
cause, it is certain that the library of the Insti. 
tute, considering what an admirable one it is, is 
of less practical use at present than one would 
suppose it might be. Then there isan important 
change in the regulation of the ordinary meet- 
ings, which provides that the paper of the 
evering shall close the proceedings, and the 
discussion upon it shall take place at the 
following meeting, before the paper for that 
evening is read. The object of this, of 
course, is that members wishing to com- 
ment upon the facts or views advanced in 
the paper should have time to consider the 
subject, and mature what they have to say, 
instead of getting up and talking on the spur of 
the moment, and that the discussion should thus 
be of more practical value. This is meant very 
well, and may work well; but it is a point we 
feel a little doubtful about. At all events, in 
that case, a tight hand will have to be kept over 
the discussions, lest they should encroach unduly 
on the time the reader of a paper has a right 
to expect; as it is, the paper of the evening is 
often forced to too late in the evening, through 
the extension of preliminary business. On the 
other hand, it is desirable, no doubt, that the 
discussion of professional subjects should not 
degenerate into mere complimentary talk, of 
which there is often a good deal too much at 
Conduit-street. And whilst on the subject, 
we cannot help observing that there is a very 
general feeling among the majority of those who 
attend the ordinary meetings that so-called 
discussion runs far too much in a groove, being, 
in fact, placed practically in the hands of a few 
members who are constantly called on from the 
chair in rotation,—a practice which prevails at 
the Institute to a degree which we seldom see 
at any other meetings of this kind. The con- 
sequence, of course, is, that amemberoften speaks 
merely out of politeness, because he is called on ; 
and that those who are not so invited, and who 
may have something really to the point to say, 
are unwilling to do so unasked. We have heard 
sufficient remark and complaint in re to this 
feature of the Institute meetings to feel justified 
in calling attention to it. At the same time, if 
there are no volunteers, the chairman must do 
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tory, architecture, and sculpture that are now 
recovered and recoverable at Olympia and 
Mycenz. Under all its disadvantages as capital 
of a too restricted territory, Athens is s centre 
of no inconsiderable of native men of 


336 


of much improvement, even without acquiring 
an extension of the premises; and we would 
suggest that the means for exhibiting diagrams 
should be considered. The process of hanging 
drawings all on one side of the room, instead of 
fronting the audience, seems most primitive; 
certainly the result is, that only a few fortunately 
situated persons can really see a number of dia- 
grams 80 as to follow any reference to them with 
ease or comfort. One of the more extensive im- 
provement schemes su involves the ac- 
quiring of the ground-floor, and providing there 
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pride of descent, for ever stimulated by 

associations, is burning, not without effeot, in the 
brightest form of an ambition to imitate—to 
emulate ancient intellectual glories, and as a 
noble beginning, within their reach, to do their 
a members’ clab and reading-room. This would | duty towards the remains of which they are at 
be particularly useful to provincial members | once heirs and trustees in the interest of all pro- 
when on a visit; but, of course, such large | gressive civilisation. — i 

schemes as these presuppose a sufficientincrease| A bi-monthly periodical,—the Athenaion,— 
of income. Under this head the report offers a | printed at No. 2, Street of the Muses, is a not 
pretty encouraging prospect, which we see no unfrequent recipient, among miscellaneous essays 
reagon to think is exaggerated, The income of |and dissertations, of notices of antiquities as 
the Institute has been increasing very rapidly of | they come to light, and among these, insorip- 
late years; but then its expenditure has in-|tions. As modern Greek is written by men of 
creased also through new undertakings, such as | education, it presents very few difficulties to 
the Conferences, &c. The schemeof erecting an | those who are moderately familiar with even 
entirely new building of such a character as to the easier ancient authors; after a few corrupt 
be a worthy home for the representative body of | or intrusive particles have been recognised, and 
the architectural profession bas been once or | @ few substitutions for some inflections noted, it 
twice mooted in our columns. No reference is | may be read currently, the majority of unclassical 
made to such an idea in the report of the com- | words being for the most part transfers from 
mittee ; it would, of course, involve an expendi- | Latin, or occasionally Teutonic, dialects. The 
tare only to be met either by agreatly increased | number of the Athenaion which is before us 
income, or by special subscription. contains an article, recommended by the welcome 

Everything that is needed might be done, | signature of M. Stephanos Coumanondes, with 
however, if the Institute, under its new regula- | the copy of an inscription of nearly 200 lines, 
tions, meets with the recognition and support from | which vies in interest with those relating to the 
the profession at large, which we desire to see, | Erechtheum at Athens. It comes from Lebadea, 
and which we believe would be advantageous to | in Boeotia, where an Athenian gentleman caught 
all concerned. The Architectural Union Com. | sight of it built into the wall of a blacksmith’s 
pany would, we have no doubt, enlarge their|smithy; he gave notice to the A 
capital if necessary, and do all that could be | Society at Athens, who immediately took mea- 
done for the Institute on their side, if a corre. | sures to secure the stone, and the inscription is 
sponding rent were assured. It is with the view | now published, from copies as careful and com- 
of obtaining support from those of our profes. | plete as circumstances allowed, and collated with 
sional readers who are not now connected with|a paper rubbing. It is nothing less than an 
it that we have drawn attention to the subject. | architectural contract and specification of works 
We repeat what we have before said, that we|of repair and construction about a temple at 
are not occupying the position of blind advo. | Lebadea, of which we have other notice, and of 
cates of the Institute as now existing, or of those | which, indeed, ruins still remain to the south of 
particular members of the profession in London | the modern town. Pausanias, who went through 
who have drawn up new rules and improvement | Bceotia about A.D. 174, visited this city, which 
schemes. We speak on the widest ground, as | he describes as on a par with any other in Greece, 
the advocates of the whole profession ; believing | however prosperous in respect of its monumental 
that a greater and more general union of Eng. | adornments. The temple of Zeus Basileus,—of 
lish architects, with the object of aiding the | Jove the king,—was, however, then unfinished, 
progress of the art and science of architecture, | either on account of the too large scale on which 
and raising the social and moral status of the | it was planned, or interruptions by incessant 
profession to the highest point, must be a benefit | war,—and unfinished it doubtless remained till 
to all concerned. We point out that a very able | the time came for it to be demolished. 
and honest effort has been made, at the expense| The inscription was certainly extended to three 
of much time and thought, to provide a machi- | stones, as tbat which is preserved betrays con- 
nery by which this high object may be realised. | tinuation both at beginning and end; only the 
Those who have framed this machinery have | second half of what we possess deals with the 
done their part. It now rests with the profes- | work upon the temple,—the half which is doubt- 
sion at large to effect the realisation of this | less the most interesting, but withal the most 
object, by combining to render the central | difficult; and further study is required before it 
society in fact, as well as in name, the Institute | can be satisfactorily meddled with. Even in the 
of “ British Architects.” first part, which shall now be treated of alone, 
there is much which seems to demand, as the 
Athenian editor observes, something approaching 
to divination to interpret it. We are not only 
troubled by certain doubtful readings, and beset 
by words which are unknown to the lexicons, 
but even when translation seems tolerably 
authentic, the reference of the work, as specified, 
to what we know of such work as completed, is 
often a mystery indeed. This first part of the 
lapidary document, where difficulties . a 
crop up, but still more sparsely than in 
second, refers to work to be done upon certain 
stele pig the a of the temple, which 
seem represent tall blocks, or 
blocks, set upon bases, and canton we 
Cornices or cap-stones, and bearing inscriptions. 
They might be taken for ancient funereal stele, 
such as are preserved in abundance in Greece, 
which consist of thick slabs crowned by a fleuron 
or conventionally floreated ornament, bat that no 
hint occurs to point in this direction, and the 
letters inscribed seem to have counted up to 
thousands. 

The parties to the engagementarethe Naopoioi i, 
the temple-makers, in fact, the official building 
committee, and the architect on the one hand, | and 
re eal ates the contractor for the works 

ergones his sureties, and possibly, as 
additional works may be required, 4 dileabery 
contractor, literally, a ‘ purchaser-in-continua. 
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shall be punished along with 
“ And if in the course of the wor: 
desirable to do less or more in any 
what has been written down, he shall act as 
give order, and neither the original sureties nor 
the contractor shall be released from the con- 
tract until the new purchaser of the 

contract has provided responsible sureties, 
in respect of what had been done previousl 
original sureties shall continue such the 
work is finally passed as approved.” It is then 
provided that the contractor shall avoid damaging 
any of the existing works within the sacred 
precinct, and in case of such damage he shail 
make it good at his own expense and within 
whatever time the controllers determine; and if 
the “contractor of the setting,” who does not 
appear to be a different man, shall ruin a sound 
stone in the course of working it, he shall pro. 
vide another approved stone at his own ex 
and not obstruct the progress of the work, 
shall remove the spoilt stone from 
precinct within five days, failing which the 
shall be sacred, —that is, forfeit. And if he does. 
not make substitution for, orremedy damage, the 
controllers shall estimate it, and the contractor 
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shall not be answerable in respect of that. 





ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE AMONG 
THE GREEKS. 


THe Eastern Question is at the present time 
such a burning subject that caution is required in 
mooting it in too close proximity even to matter 
so happily uninflammable as the neutral columns 
of an architectural journal ; otherwise occasions 
are not lacking when reflections might be in- 
dulged in naturally enough even here, as to the 
benefits with which Greece has overpaid the 
tardy and chary, and, at last, the begradged and 
unintentional assistance which Western Europe 
gave to her emancipation. No doubt the en. 
thusiasm of the more sympathetic has had its 


make allowance for the time lost by {such 
hindrance. 

The contractor having appointed sureties. 
according to the law, shall receive the first 


martyrs was the seed of the Church, and free 
constitutions spring up at last, but not ever 
immediately, upon ground well sodden with that 


‘ 
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revolution that humanity has been groaning for 
seem but groans again. Modes Grosee, with all 
its shortcomings, is a vast gain to humanity, as 
all know who are familiar, as some of us are, 
with what was told—as more with what was 
written —by the travellers who knew it in 
slavery; how valuable and welcome an ally of 
science and art combined it is gradually becom- 


ing is by the prem The commencement, as we have said, is lost, 


as well as three half lines at the beginning of 
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a them about with lead satis. 
he shall also put clamps into 
bolts, and run them about with 





perhaps more 
where there can be no doubt as to the meaning 
that must have been in the intention of the 
writer, though his words can scarcely be tortured 
into covering it. The ensuing sentence brings 
us into still a third form of difficulty worse than 
ified ; cornices or coping-stones 
of 6 ft. and 5 ft. square (?) or matching some 
others, are apparently to be contracted for, but 
four others of 3 ft., to go two and two to a 
cornice, are to be 
The contractor will receive an instalment in 
respect of these cornices, and when he exhibits 
the stele wrought and set up erect, and ran 
with lead, and the cornices w: are fixed upon 
them clamped at the head (?), he will receive an 
instalment in respect of these also, minus the 
; tenth, as written in instances above. And when 
; he has fixed the cornices and exhibited them in 
position, leaded, complete, clamped at the head, 
corr ing satisfactorily with each other, he 
shall then cleanse the stelz with soda, and deliver 
the letters (of the inscriptions) clean, and go on 
cleaning them as long as we require. 
As regards any other matters which are not 
written down in the be these in 


_ accordance with the “Catoptic and Naopoiic 


law.” 

_The law referred to here is doubtless a muni- 
cipal Building Act, regulating the duties and 
responsibilities of district or other surveyor?,— 
for catoptes is a surveyor or overseer,—and also 
the general regulations to be observed in dealing 
with temple architecture especially as under the 

_ surveillance of the Board of Naopoioi, who are 
_ 80 prominent in the inscription; it is with no 
little regret that the primary suggestion must 
_ be surrendered by those who not annatarally 
' seized on the new word “ ic” as a hint of 
2 = the legal sanction, and, indeed, enforcement 











even discussion upon the subject. 
__M. Coumanondes justly refers to an inscrip- 
tion from Tegea, with a law ing contracts 


as @ general equivalent of that referred to here. 
It is, therefore, scarcely worth noticing that 
optical considerations of special delicacy, and 
such as had proper reference to the constraction 
of such buildings as temples, could have no 
application to work of the nature of that to 
which the proviso is appended. 

The second half of the inscription, however, 
which directly concerns the Temple of Zeus 
Basileus, is not wanting in stipulations which go 
far to explain how it was that such extreme 
accuracy of workmanship was secured by the 
Greeks, as we marvel at in more instances 
besides the Parthenon. This portion of the 
inscription, however, must wait awhile for its 
turn of illustration. To elucidate it thoroughly 
will try more than even tolerably strong Greek 
teeth. It may be hoped that some of the diffi- 
Sc ene ben yaa SS 

copies m ion were D 
when the letters had ‘not been cleaned of hard 
accretions 80 faras may yet be possible. Even 
from what appears at present there promises to 
be no slight difficulty in matching the prescribed 
treatment of certain stones with what we can 
identify in the architectural members which 
seem certainly in question. The editor declines 
to offer any 
he says, “ shall succeed in a full interpretation, 
in his favour I cheerfally forego any priority of 
thoughts of my own, and the honour that may 
pertain to them.” 

Perhaps it may be possible to overcome the 
first impressions of desperateness by a few more 








of his own. “ Whoever,” | Com 
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re-readings, and to pick out some details of 
ancient practice which may be of interest, while 
we decline perforce the ambition of attemptis 
the fall interpretation which is desirable. Shou 
this prove to be the case, we may retarn tothe 
Lebadean contract and specification. 








THE ANCIENT MONUMENTS BILL. 


We have already commented on the argu- 
ments used on the occasion of the second 
reading of Sir John Lubbock’s Bill, when it was 
eventually referred to a Select Committee, but 
in view of the importance of the measure must 
return to the subject. 


We do not for one moment admit the truth of 
cian ph statement, that when there is 
any w preserving people preserve it. 
When Sir J. Lubbock’s previous Bill was before 
the House,—differing little from the present 
one,—the site of Avebury, one of the most 
interesting of the Druidical remains in this 
country, was actually sold for buildiog purposes, 
and that national monument would have been a 
thing of the past if Sir J. Lubbock had not 
stepped in and purchased it. We think our 
monuments ought not to be left to such a chance. 
Lord F. Hervey went on to utter sentiments 
which, we trast, are not shared by many others. 
Ke did not understand why it was that people 
should be called upon to exbibit enthusiasm for 
the monuments of that barbarous and uncivilised 
race whom our fathers took the trouble to expel 
from the country. He objected to preserving 
the relics of the ancient Britons, which were 
destitute of all art and of everything there was 
noble, or thet entitled them to preservation. To 
this we answer that he is not called upon to 
exhibit the enthusiasm of an archzologist for 
these remains, bat we shall say it is the duty of 
every Englishman to assist in the preservation 
of remains which throw light upon any portion 
of the national history. 

Mr. Leighton thought that the best way of 
preserving old monuments was to leave them to 
the care of the archzological societies, who 
could purchase and conserve them. The income 
of the various societies of that character is very 
limited, and generally absorbed by the issue of 
their “Transactions,” and other 
expenser, in exceptional instances they might 
induce persons to subscribe towards the purchase 
of some particular monument; but their own 
fands, and those they might collect, would be 
totally inadequate to the systematic purchase 
of those remains. Many of these societies do 
much good in supporting local museums, which, 
in a minor way, preserve interesting relics of the 


Some members objected that the Bill would 
give the members of the Commission tov much 
power in the purchase of land on which these 
remains are situated, but it is sufficient to say 
that the wholesale purchase of sites is not con- 
templated. The Commissioners will only pur- 
chase when the owner of the site determines to 
destroy the object, or by his continued neglect 
places it in peril. The interesting Csosar’s 
Camp at Wimbledon was most wantonly 
destroyed by the owner, a member of the House 
of Commons. He had been remonstrated with 
in vain, and we believe between 5,000/. and 
6,0001. had been collected to save it. This 
valuable object would have been saved if some 
such measure as Sir J. Lubbock now proposes 
had been in existence. 

Touching pictures were drawn by some of the 
evil this Bill would work in case railways or 
eanitary improvements were to be carried on 
over the sites of these monuments. It may well 
be answered that these cases would be very 
rare, and as the Commissioners would be care- 
fully selected, they might be entrusted to act 
judiciously. pope fren was said in the debate as 
to why Medizval monuments were not mentioned 
in the schedule, but we think if must be con- 
ceded that these are just the objects to be en- 
trusted to the good feeling of people, but that it 
is just those memorials which do not appeal to 
the taste and enthusiasm of the majority which 
need to be placed under the fostering care of the 


mission. 
Monuments of the — dealt _ by os 
Bill are disappearing with great rapidity. We 
can understand the destruction of large portions 
of the great Roman wall in the first half of the 
eighteenth century to mend the public roads. 
Tiere and there an enthusiastic antiquary, like 
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Dr. Stuakeley, t protest against this Van- 
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unknown at that period. In the time of Charles 
II. there were sixty-three stones at Avebury, in 
Stukeley’s time twenty-nine, and now about 
seventeen. Eight years ago the “Great Tol- 
men,” one of the most interesting antiquities 
of ite kind in Cornwall, was destroyed for the 
sake of the granite on which it stood. No re- 
monstrances could prevent a farmer in the suc- 
year from ploughing away part of the 

Dorchester Camp near Oxford. 

In more distant places the destruction has 
been very great. In some cases we are aware 
that the supposed magical qualities of the object 
have saved it from destruction. We allade to 
cases like the holed-stones of Cornwall, which 
led through by rheumatic and other 
! A feeling of this character has been 
the destruction of the carvings at the base of the 

cross at Clonmacnoise, for the peasantry 
are continually stretching their arms round it. 
It is probable that no country has suffered by 
the destruction of monuments like Ireland. Dr. 
Stokes, in his “Life of Petrie,” says,—“ The 
number of ancient remains that even during the 
last century have been wantonly destroyed is so 
— that their enumeration would be tedious.” 
ir John Lubbock states that an Ogham stone 
had been destroyed at Clonmacnoise, interesting 
as being one of only three cases in Ireland where 
the inscription in Ogham was accompanied by 
one in Roman characters. The Palace of Emania, 
near Armagh, has been destroyed, the owner 
saying, when remonstrated with,—“ Ireland has 
no history.” The great Rath, or Pagan Fort of 
Kilbannon, built on the conversion of the native 
chief by St. Patrick, has disappeared. The same 
fate will soon attend the ruins on Holy Island, 
in Loch Deary, erected by King Brian Born. In 
seventy years, more than forty of the round 
towers of Ireland have been destroyed. The 
early Christian inscriptions at Innes Murray were 
perfect about forty years ago; they are now all 
gone but one. ’ 

The round tower of Dungiven was destroyed 
because treasure was believed to be concealed in 
its foundation, and that of Drumcliff because 
the materials were required for a new bridge! 
Thirty years ago the proprietor of the remains 
of the church and round tower on Ireland’s Kye 
caused them to be taken down because he feared 
they might fall on his cows. An archwologist 
went recently to see the Long Stone, a monolith 
described by Rudden in his “‘ History of Glouces- 
tershire.” A farm labourer told him that he 
was toolate, as the stone had been blown up and 
taken away because it interfered with farming 
operations. Sir J. Lubbock stated that there 
was only one case in which we had the actual 
expression of Shakspeare’s own sentiments, and 
that it was one bearing directly on the object of 
the Bill. There was in his day a question of 
enclosing some land near Wilcombe, on part of 
which there was an old camp, known as the 
Dingles, commanding a ford over the river near 
Stratford-on-Avon. An agent named Greene (a 
cousin of the great dramatist) was sent by the 

ion to “watch the case.” Under date 
September 1, 1615, Greene writes in his diary 
that Shakspeare had said that he could not 
“ beare the enclosing of Welcombe.” 

The instances of destruction,—and they might 
be largely multiplied,—show incontestably that 
some measure for the protection of our national 
antiquities was needed; whether Sir John Lub- 
bock’s Bill is everything to be desired, is 
snother question. As we have before remarked, 
the Bill has been referred to a Select Committee, 
and ite clauses will be curtailed or extended, as 
will appear best for the public weal. We trust 
members will remember the words of the 
late Prince Consort,—‘‘ Everything is valuable 
which marks the taste, good or bad, of any 
period of our history.” 

Eight years ago we listened in the Town-hall 
of St. Alban’s to an eloquent address by Lord 
Lytton to the members of the British Archwo- 
logical Association. He was careful to point out 
that in proportion as we cherished the memories 
of our ancestors, and revered the heirlooms they 
had left us, we felt that patriotis m was no idle 
name, but the mainspring of every policy which 
made statesmen wise, and the borders of a State 
seoure. He quoted the well-known passage of 
Gibbon, which gives such a mournful picture of 
Roman corruption and decrepitude, just before 
the final extinction of the Western Empire, and 
the accession of a barbarous king to the throne 
of the Cusars; the historian observing that the 
monuments of consular or Imperial greatness 
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the water-mill, windmill, &c. 

Up to this time we have been very unfortunate 
in our attempts to put a stop to the wholesale 
destruction which has been for years going on 
among our national memorials. Look at the fate 
of the Sepulchral Monuments’ Report, designed 
chiefly to prevent more havoc in churches under 
the zeal for “ restoration.” In February, 1869, 
the First Commissioner of Works (Mr. Layard) 
requested the Council of the Society of Anti- 
quaries “to furnish him with a list of such regal 
and historical tombs a ee 
cathedrals, churches, and other public places 
buildings as in their opinion it would be desirable 
to place under the protection and supervision of 
the Government, with a res to or aura 
custody and preservation.” Council assented, 
and the committee appointed by it decided that 
the inquiry should be limited to monuments of 
persons who died not later than the year 1760. 
Reports by local secretaries and others were 
furnished, and a selection of 79 regal and 531 
historical monuments was made. The report 
was ready on March 18, 1872; but Mr. Ayrton 
had succeeded Mr. Layard as First Commissioner 
of Works, and he informed the Society that the 


to purchase tumuli and megalithic remains by 
uc larennent, and thus her primeval remains 
have been i She has long 
had a sensible law of treasure-trove, and her 
museums are enriched accordingly, while, up to 
1862, by the insanity of ours, thousands of inte- 

ing objects find their way into the melting- 
pot. Holland should also be mentioned as a 
country which had conserved its national antiqui- 
ties. According to Mr. A. W. Franks, there are 
in Drenthe, one of the least wealthy provinces of 
Holland, fifty-four megalithic monuments formed 
of huge boulders, and resembling our cromlechs. 
They are locally known as Hunnebedden, or Han. 
beds. In 1868 the attention of the State of 
Drenthe and of the Datch Government was 
called to the destruction of these remains in @ 


of Drenthe, and he was able to secure 
rom farther destruction forty-one of these me- 
morials. The castom in Holland is to purchase 
leaving room to 


marked by posts, and @ narrow roadway is 
secured leading to the nearest highway. In the 
case referred to, the care of the remains was 
confided to a commission at Assen, the capital of 
Drenthe, and their preservation was recom. 
mended to the burgomasters of the communes 
in which they are situate. 

It has never been eee eee upon 
people that objects of antiquity their 
interest, at least, when removed from the locality 
in which they have been found. We do not 





Government had no intention either of intro- 
ducing a Bill, or of laying before Parliament the 
report which the Society had prepared. : 

Though the labour had been practically in vain, 
the report showed the necessity for some measure 
of the kind. I+ stated, “A church which to-day 
seems liable to molestation, may to-morrow, at 
the suggestion of an ambitious architect, an 
ignorant committee, or a speculator in glazed 
tiles, be turned inside out,—chantry chapels 
destroyed, and tombs needlessly removed from 
the honoured graves which they once marked,— 
the modest slabs which recorded the burial of 
persous of historical importance allowed to be 
broken and carried away; or even, as in the 
cases frequently reported to the Society of Anti- 
quaries, the floor of a country church with all 
the inscribed flagstones may be permanently 
concealed by a new encaustic pavement.” The 
latter was actually doneat Low Leyton, in Essex, 
effectually concealing the tomb of John Strype, 
the antiquary. During the progress of the so- 
called ‘restoration ’’ at St. Mary’s, Lambeth, 
the marble slab forming the sole sepulchral monu- 
ment of Archbishop Bancroft was broken, and 
either covered up or destroyed. We should say 
that during the last 200 years at least some 
thousand brasses have disappeared from our 
churches, many of them very recently. 

An amusing story is told of the grandfather of 
the Marquis of Downshire, who, being informed 
that Con O’Neil’s castle at Castlereagh was 
dilapidated, wrote to his steward, ordering a wall 
to be built round the castle field. The steward 
set about building it at once, using for the pur- 
pose almost every stone of the old castle which 
the marquis desired to protect. 

In England, thirty-five years ago, arc 
was hardly studied as much as it had been under 
the Gales, Thomas Hearne, and Stukeley. France 
was far ahead of us in this respect, and soon 
took active measures for preserving and publish- 
ing ite written records of history, and also to 
prevent the further destruction of its historical 
monuments and antiquities. As early as 1830, 
money was annually voted for these purposes, 


mean that it has been the practice to remove 
cromlechs from their sites unless for destruction. 
Of course, we allude to the minor, but extremely 
interesting, memorials of past ages. When a 
coin, jewel, vase of pottery, or other object, is 
seut off to the British Museum, to appear, with 
hundreds of others, on shelf or drawer,—if it 
has the luck to be exhibited at all,—the principle 
of association, which lends so much charm to 
archaeological research, has been lost. It should 
be placed in the nearest local museum, properly 
labelled,—how many antiquities have lost their 
value for neglect of this simple rule,—and the 
multiplication of such objects will supply mate- 
rials for the history of a district. 

But it is unfortunately the case that these 
local museums have not received the attention 
they deserve. One would think that people 
would be glad to provide some place in which to 
store such objects for reference; but from a 
pretty extensive acquaintance with the local 
museoms of England, we can say that the apathy 
of people respecting their local history, as ex- 
hibited by “finds” in the neighbourhood, is 
absolately astonishing. As a rule, the peoplein 
a town or village are almost the last to take the 
trouble to secure such antiquities, and allow 
collectors from a distance to enrich their collec- 
tions, unless they are roused by a sense of shame, 
produced by pressure from without. 

We trust something may soon be done to 
encou the museums which have been founded, 
and to establish others in localities where they 
are needed. It is by the accumulation of details 
that history is written and archwology elacidated, 
and it would be almost impossible to over. 
estimate the importance of a series of firmly- 
established local museums throughout England 
for the preservation of minor local objects of 
antiquity, affording, as they would, abundant 
materials of every period of our history. Weare 
perfectly well aware that there are still in some 
towns museums which are a credit to their 
founders and custodians, but the condition of the 
majority induces us to think that help should be 
afforded them, either by’ Government or by a 
well-organised society which could 





and the interest in them kept up by 
sach publicationsas M.de Caumont’s Cours d’ An- 
a aera a tales, and his Bulletin Archeo. 
gique. At his suggestion, we believe, a Société 
la Conservation 
founded, and saved many minor memorials by 
timely grants of smallsums. Without theseaids 
a great cae set 0 and Chambord, 
i palace at Avignon, the 
Roman Amphitheatre at Arles, woul have 
perished like the chateau of Jehan de Joinville. 
The Government of Napoleon III. allowed the 
Inspector of Historical Monuments to spend a 
million of francs annually upon these memorials, 
and he was assisted by an ample staff in the 
performance of his duties. 

Germany has an inspector of monuments; 
Italy has done good work in the same direction ; 
but Denmark has set an example to more impor- 
tant nations. It has long been the practice there 


them by small grants or stimulate local interest 
in their favour. 

One reason for the state of decay in which 
some of these institutions are, is, that they have 
been expected to themselves. In all cases 
where possible, they should be established under 
the fostering wing of the local archsological 
society if one exists; if not, in connexion with 
some kindred society. Nothing should be charged 


consider what a means of elevation is provided 
for the masses by a well-appointed museum, 
would be more eager to establish them. 
an error to suppose that are not popular. 
The Museum in Golshastor- tnatha ohieae ang. 
ported by the Essex Archwological Society, had 
10,155 visitors during 1870; five years after the 
number had risen to 15,795. This museum, one 
of the best in England, is free. 
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opinion of some, all that we have to do is to 
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exclusiveness, before we bid a final farewell to 
valgar and pushing world. 


withont conceding that it must so increase a8 
ultimately to overwhelm us. 
Good taste, if not common among 

ever been the heritage of the few. Is there leas. 
of it at the present time ? or is it the fact that 
the many have come more to the front, and that 
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unary ideas of modern life, when he needs to 
find a patron, or to examine his banker's book 
To an architect, such pure abstractions are im- 
possible. He must be of his own time, and has 
no claim to existence unless he ministers to ite 
a Men do not build in order to 
at their work, but to use it. Happy is he 

i ‘ect 


2 
F 


explain in a previous lecture, but it is also now, 
as it has ever been, the divine attribute of 
genius. Architecture, as an “art of utility,” 
cannot depend on the rare and uncertain ap- 
Lar pang pe ggg mn io 


of modern social progress is care for the multi- 
tude; and their interests are now rightly placed 
-everywhere in the There may be, 


-and no doubt will be,.as fine works of architec- 
ture hereafter, as have ever existed in the past, 








slaves in Rome and Greece. We have too much 


Any large assemblage of people in one place 
must, of course, give rise to difficulties as re- 
gerds the provision of healthy dwellings. A 
» Standing in its own grounds, may long 
deficient in many things, without causing 


q 


| more than a passing inconvenience. Soon other 


are erected near it; these press one 


cottages ° 
. | upon the other, till waste spaces are covered and 


houses touch. The ditches are defiled, springs 
are polluted, verdure is banished, and the air 
is thick with smoke. The former country hamlet 
is now the centre of a great town, the only home 
of its poor, and only too often the hotbed of 
crime and vice. What can architectare do in 
such @ case, but wait and plead, until the public 
sense of responsibility is roused to insist on the 
necessity of wholesome habitations for all classes ? 
The architect may then point out the ad 
that may accrue to the entire community by 
making arrangements which, while removing re- 
proach, may add interest, convenience, and 
beauty, to our cities. 

Bat it is with other classes of buildings than 


.| the houses of the poor that we have to deal. 


While these need not be ugly, they cannot, of 
course, add much to the architectural ornaments 
of a great town. Such ornaments must be looked 


. | for in the public buildings, the banks, mercan- 


tile offices, and the dwellings of the wealthier 
inhabitants. On all public improvements it has 
long been admitted that the public has a right 
to speak. But though the principle has been 
admitted, the application of it has hitherto been 
far from complete; and even in utilitarian 
matters, it is to be feared that some terrible 
catastrophe may one day startle the public 
mind by the revelation of deficiencies in our 
legislation, aa applied to the buildings in large 
towns. 


Take, for example, the case of theatres, and 
other places of public assembly. It was but 
lately that hundreds of victims perished miser- 
ably at the Brooklyn Theatre, New York; and 
there are theatres in London which I never enter 
without anxiety, or quit without a feeling of 
relief. We have no public officer who can insist 
on the sufficiency of entrances and exits, proper 
width of passages, isolation from adjoining 
houses, and such matters. Stairs in new build. 
ings must indeed be of incombustible materials ; 
but they are too often narrow, ill-constructed, 
badly planned, and inconvenient, and the public 
has no choice but to submit. The evil is not 
only great but growing, for, in these 
it is often our newest structures which are the 

offenders. 

Of course, when anything is wrong, people are 
apt to cry out on the architect, as if he were 
responsible, but this is not right. Wherever 
rents are high, as in London, land is dear, and 
the tem to a lessee to recoup himself in 
pase’ ag grr Ng ppessece A difference of a 

in a give an extra 
Fhundnede year to the 

; and he knows that the public, ever 
tless, when its amusement is concerned, 


We have suffered, as to these matters, in 
London, for our vastness, which has always 
hindered the establishment of a central muni- 
cipal authority, charged with an effectual control 
of architectural questions; and as there is a 
daily- reluctance, on the part of the 
Imperial Government, to deal with metropolitan 


anything wrong in our houses, it is always the 
architect who is accused, and no one thinks, or 
cares to inquire, how far he has been controlled 
or overruled. Indeed, he is msde answerable in 
thousands of cases, as to which no architect, 
worthy of the name, has ever been engaged, and 
in some of our most important works, pablic 
bodies appear to wish to deliberately ostracise 
the best men, by insisting on the lottery of com- 


Now, I yield to none in affirming that an archi- 
tect must bear all fair responsibility; but if it 
be made clear that our public regulations are in- 
sufficient to secure good building, and even to 
provide for the safety of the public, it is evident 
that in this free country, in which the popular 
voice is all powerful, the real responsibility must 
rest with the public itself. 

Architects are constantly publicly instructed, 
with emphasis, by self-constituted advisers, as to 
evils in our buildings, some of which are imagi- 
nary, while of others they are well aware, and 
remedies are presented with all the confidence 
natural to irresponsible critics. But it is for- 
gotten that such remedies would frequently 
bring inconveniences of their own, and that they 
are generally costly, and would, therefore, raise 
rents. Houses in London are, moreover, mostly 
built on land which is leased for a term of years, 
which, I am sorry to notice, is beooming more and 
more restricted in some recent leases. Doctrines 
of tenant rights have not reached the metropolis ; 
but it is idle, in my opinion, to hope for substan- 
tial improvement in our domestic architecture 
as long as men are called upon to build for the 
ultimate ad of others. It is scarcely too 
much to say that in solidity of construction, and 
in provisions for safety in our places of public 
resort, we are behind most, if not all, of our 
European con ies. These are matters 
which are most important to the architect ; for, 
without good and solid construction, architecture 
is a sham. 

We know how careful the Romans were as to 
the corridors and exits of their theatres; and 
their work will remain, as a guide to future 
ages, after many of the fli structures of to- 
day have totally vanished. If the architect be, 
as I have said, greatly interested in these ques- 
tions, they are to the public of vital moment, and 
it is for the public to deal with them through its 
chosen representatives. It is useless for an 
architect to exits in his plans, which are 
afterwards built up and disused because each 
doorway is a source of expense to the manage- 
ment, and there is no encouragement to design 

houses aa long as people prefer low rents 
to healthy homes. 

In country places, where buildings are, perhaps, 
placed in spacious parks, isolated from all con- 
tact with others, it may, doubtless, be contended 
that any regulations in the interest of the public 
are uncalled for, and would be an unnecessary 
interference with individual liberty ; but in towns 
the case is different. Here a man cannot live 
only for himself; he must so enjoy his own 

as not to injure his s. The 

le of building ions has long been 

, and it only gy 8 pace = 

extent and application. ons are, 
indeed, eth to the well-being of the com- 

ity in modern cities. 

eo™ important point in our civic architec- 
ture is the selection of materials, as bearing on 
both the artistic and the utilitarian side of our 
art. We have most of us admired the timber 





houses, so much in favour with Medizoval archi- 
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tects, and some are doubtless found to regret 
their disuse, and to declaim against any prohibi- 
tion of such a manner of construction in our 
modern towns. 

A carefal study of old timber-houses will show 
us that their beauty depends on the sensible 
application of true principles of construction and 
decoration, designed with a careful recognition 
of the essential characteristics of the material 
employed. The forms of all corbels, windows, 
and roofs are such as are suitable! for wooden 
constraction, and for no other. Bat we do not 
find that wood was chosen by our ancestors, 
except from necessity. It was at hand in the 
great forests and woods of sparsely populated 
country ; it could be worked with simple tools, 
and quickly erected. Carriage was easy for it, 
as compared with more solid and weighty mate- 
rials: it presented, in fact, the cheapest and 
easiest method of housebuilding ; it was con- 
sequently generally employed, and the old 
builders brought to bear upon its construction 
all their skill, as well as their knowledge of art, 
for its ornamentation. 

The crowding of hundreds and thousands of 
houses into cities, such as London, could not be 
foreseen ; but I have shown, in one of my former 
lectures, how soon the civic authorities became 
aware of the danger of wooden buildings, and 
have described the simple remedies which they 
prescribed. 

In modern architecture, wood bears a more 
subordinate place, and in so treating it we do 
bat follow the same principles of common sense 
which guided our forefathers. They built chiefly 
in wood, because they had practically no choice 
bat to do so. We have materials of all kinds 
brought to our doors, and if we attempted to 
employ wooden construction, as they did, the 
material would soon reach a famine price, and 
ultimately fail us. Thus, while we may not copy 
their practice, we may well be guided by similar 
principles, and may study, in a similar spirit, 
the qualities of the materials we employ, with a 
view to that rational application of ornament, 
which has ever distinguished good art from bad. 

Having already spoken to you on the question 
of materials, and their effects on originality of 
architectural design, I will not dwell again 
upon that part of the subject. As, however, I 
have referred to danger from fire, I may, perhaps, 
be allowed to say a word as to the use of incom. 
bustible materials in our dwellings and public 
edifices. Wedo not need to be reminded how 
terrible an enemy fire is to architecture, and to 
human life. We know what it has done in 
former times to London, and the misfortunes of 
Chicago and Boston are recent. Hardly one of 
our theatres has escaped, and few even of our 
cathedrals have not been injured or threatened. 
It is, therefore, unnecessary to say that archi. 
tects are bound to study this question, which is 
far from simple. Where a great body of fire 
exists, as ina warehouse stored with inflammable 
substances, such materials for supporting fire 
bear so & proportion to the constructional 
portions of the building, that the latter are 
simply overwhelmed, and wood, stone, iron, 
marble, and brick, are involved in one common 
ruin. This has led some persons to think that 
a fireproof building is impossible, and, perhaps, 
in the strictest sense, it is. Not so, however, 
practically, in the vast majority of cases, with 
which architects have to deal. Becauseiron and 
stone have yielded, when exposed to intense heat, 
it does not follow that they may not be employed 
with advantage when all the ciroumstances of 
each case have been fully considered, and I can- 
not subscribe to the doctrine, than in public 
buildings, it is better that the stairs should be 
made of wood, which will burn, rather than of 
stone, which will not. 

There is and should be no difficulty, at any rate, 
in so constructing our domestic architecture, that 
the existence in our houses of any large body of 
flame sufficient to cause danger to materials 
not in themselves capable of ignition, should be 

a a impossibility. Unfortunately, this is 
seldom or never done, from causes to which I 
have already adverted. Honses are built to last 
for a term of ninety-nine, or even eighty years, 
and their builders prefer to pay premiums to fire 
offices rather than to invest additional capital in 
their buildings, so as to render them permanently 
safe from dauger by fire. 
___ The application of incombustible materials to 
ordinary buildings is still in a backward state in 
England, more so by far than it is in France, for 
example ; and with reference to theatres, it has 
scarcely been seriously attempted. In these 
buildings the stage and its appurtenances must 





the most powerful aids to effect at the disposa) 
of the erchitect. 


























































probably be always, more or less, inflammable, 
mistry may help us in this respect ; A 
Sar corecoehe the Bas Berg no difficulty exists | We all remember recent discussions as to the 
which is not to be surmounted by any skilfal | decoration of St. Paul’s, and cannot doubt that 
architect, and a dangerous fire in this portion of | Wren would not be contented if he could see 
the building ought to be an impossibility. his chef-d'euvre in its present unfinished con. 
It is, indeed, even now panic, rather than | dition. No appears to have been made 
actual fire, that constitutes the most terrible | in this matter, though we were lately told by a 
danger, in case of accident ; and if the audience | member of the committee that no less 
were conscious that the construction was, as it | 40,0001. had been collected for p | as yet 
should be, if they saw wide corridors and ample | upfulfilled. I am not going to plunge with you 
staircases, of materials which will not burn, we | into the mazes of this thorny question ; but it 
should never again have to deplore such a/ is, I think, im ble to compare the state of 
calamity as the American catastrophe, already | St. Peter's, at , with our own St. Paal’s, and 
dverted to. then to rest contented with a do-nothigg policy in 
With the theatres, as many are now, it is| respect to the latter. Some critics bave affected 
quite right for the Lord Chamberlain to regulate | to speak contemptuously of St. Paul's, so that 
the number of chairs, and to insist, whenever he | it might seem that it is of little consequence 
can, on any precautions against the spread of | whether anything be done or left undone. I 
fire which his experience may suggest ; but the | may, perhaps, be allowed to remind such persons 
evil is hardly touched by such palliatives. We | thatit isnot very long ago that the word “Gothic” 
require regulations as to plan and construction | was only used contemptuoasly, so that Horace 
at the outset. It is not enough to seek to im- | Walpole, who speaks of his head as being * filled 
prove our dangerous structures; but the con- | with Gothic story,” nevertheless complains that 
struction of similar buildings should be made | no one agrees with him, and laments that “ the 
illegal. I leave this subject, as I began, by say- | general disuse of Gothic architecture, and the 
ing that the matter is one, not only or chiefly of | decay and alterations so frequently made in 
architectural importance, but of public interest, | churches, give prints a chance of being the sole 
to be dealt with by our rulers, as soon as they | preservatives of that style.” Fashions change, 
have come to be in earnest on such questions. and we, in these later days, have become so ac. 
Passing from the class of considerations which | customed to hear the rival wi « Renaissance,” 
determine the choice of materials, on constrac- | applied as a term of reproach, that it is neces. 
tional and utilitarian grounds, we may briefly | sary to remember that great reputations, whether 
allude to that of colour, more especially as applied | of men or of buildings, are, for the most part, 
externally. And here we confront the great| based upon solid claims. 
enemy of architecture in our large English towns:| I have before quoted the views of Lord 
I mean smoke, and its attendant evils, which | Macaulay on the question of originality, and you 
destroys many of our materials, and injures the | may, perhaps, feel as interested as I was on 
effect of all of them; which often renders | learning the effect produced on him by the first 
abortive the best studied designs of chiaroscuro, | sight of St. Peter’sat Rome. He had, of course, 
and too often reduces our buildings to a dull | read and heard a great deal about it previously, 
monotony of depressing dirtiness. and was prepared for much—a state of mind 
And this is not all, for dirt, more than climate, | often the prelude of disappointment. He writes 
affects our designs, and we cannot indulge with | in his diary of 1838 : —* Walked straight from the 
any freedom in the balconies, loggias, and | hotel door to St. Peter’s. I was so much excited 
recesses, common under more favourable con. | by the expectation of what I was to see, that I 
ditions. Is it too much to hope that science | could notice nothing elee. I was quite nervous. 
may some day come to our aid, and deal with | The colonnade in front is very well—very, very 
private chimneys in the same way as it has | noble—yet it disappointed me, and would have 
done with the greater offenders belonging to | done so had it been the portico of Paradise. In 
mannufactories, steamers, and public establish. | I went, and I was, for a moment, fairly stunned 
ments ? by the magnificence and harmony of the interior. 
It was, I believe, to the energy of Lord|I never in my life saw, and never, I suppose, 
Palmerston, relegated, for s time, to the supposed | shall again see, anything so astonishingly beau- 
uncongenial duties of the Home Office, that the | tiful. I really could have cried with pleasure. 
latter vast improvement of the smoke question | I rambled about for half an hour or more, paying 
was due; and if so, it may serve as an illustra- | little or no attention to details, but enjoying the 
tion of the old truth, always recognised by really | effect of the sublime whole.” 
great men, that “whatever is worth doing, is} Such was Macaulay’s first judgment on St. 
worth doing well.” Peter’s, a jadgment which subsequent visits only 
But whatever improvements science may have | confirmed. I notice his opinion, not as coming 
in store for us in the future, we must deal as well 


from one who had made art his special stady, 
as wecan with the existing state of things, and | still less as the verdict of a professional art 
if we are able to introduce the joys of colour | critic who is almost bound to prove the necessity 
into our streets, we may well be glad to do so. | of his existence, as well as his superiority, by 
It is very difficult, however, to effect this satis. | finding fault. Macaulay was neither of these, 
factorily. Effecte of colour, if they appear to} but he brought to the question an unprejudiced 
spring naturally, and without effort, from the F 


and widely-cultared mind, which gives weight 
materials employed, will be satisfactory, always 


to his opinions, and which may, perhaps, help 
supposing that such materials are appropriate to | some of us to rise superior to the narrowness too 
the purpose for which they are used, and in i 


often engendered by fashion in art. Referring 
harmony with the main lines of the architecture. | to the coloured decoration, and particularly to 
Otherwise, external colour is too often vulgar | the mosaics which abound in St. Peter’s, he says, 
and offensive, and seems to serve no further | after another visit :— The best portraits of the 
purpose than to display an affectation and | great men of England, reproduced in the same 
straining after illegitimate effect, which is fatal| material, beginning with Holbein’s Wolsey, 
to repose, and to all principles of true art. 


and More, and com down to La 8 

The first ssthetic necessity of architecture i 
is that of apparent solidity and permanence ; we 
must not, therefore, in our climate, indulge in | I should like to see also the walls of St. Paul’s 
the external use of coloured marbles, which only | incrusted with and verd - antique, 


serveto indicate incipient decay. Glazed tiles pot Oe ge was dome glittering with mosaics 


and pottery have not as yet been very suc- 

There was a time when an bo aamare g for 
necessary 3 of their parts will always| the artistic adornment of the of the 
render them more suitable for mere pretti- fell 
ness, than for dignity of treatment, such as we 
look for in important buildings. Polished. 
granite is free from this difficulty, and if ite 
costliness could be got over, might serve us ad- 
mirably in our smoky and dirty atreets. The 
use of such a material would necessarily modify 
our architecture, and compel greater simplicity 
in details and mouldings, which would = far 
from an unmixed evil. 

The application of colour, internally, has been 
practised in all ages. In the gg aaa of cases 
of domestic architecture, it is @ question 
for the architect than for the individual taste of 
the owner. In public buildings, however, it is 


mission, on which the Consort of the 
soriersue bet oe cueeee his was 
moving ow, oneof the man 

which serve to remind us of the ran tron 
nature of the public loss, and the evidences of 
the arrested schemes of artistic decoration are 
eloquent of the Prince, who gave up his blame- 
less life all too soon for the public good. 
Macaulay’s suggestion stands, however, and a 
day may yet come for ite consideration. He 
went again and ccd aabctanged pera 4 
writes : “To St. 8 for the last time, 





rambled about it quite sadly. I could not 
believed that it would have pained me so 





unquestionable that coloured deceration is one of 
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part from stone and mortar.” With this 
otation, I will leave the consideration of the 
fects of colour on internal architecture, as a 
tion which, as I have already said, bas been 
ly decided in the affirmative. 
When we have settled the arrangement of our 
wns, and decided on appropriate materials, we 
wwe yet to consider the probable fature of our 
tic architecture, and we shall find here 
Bch to occupy our attention. With regard to 
ie houses of the rich, there has certainly arisen 
mprovemer t, as far as external effect is con- 
perned, though their internal finishings lack, too 
ten, both the solidity and refinement of their 
red of so recent a time even as that, 
or example, of the Brothers Adams. Bot there 
is no doubt that there is a disposition to 
improve; and without entering into details of 
design, on which much difference of opinion will 
always exist, we may all rejoice to see stucco 
| making way for stone, and even for granite. 
It is natural, under the circumstances which 
I have attempted to describe, that there should 
| be great differences of opinion on matters of 
taste. Taste is, too often, a mere matter of 
fashion, and however unreasonable a fashion may 
be, no arguments, and no ridicule, will affect it 
for atime. Afterwards there comes, indeed, the 
inevitable recoil, and then the sober conclusions 
of good sense resume their sway. So it is with 
architecture: we have had no lack of eloquent 
denunciation of the works of Michelangelo, of 
Wren, of Inigo Jones, and other illustrious 
artists, disposed of under the title of the 
“pestilent” Renaissance. On the other hand, 
we heard but recently a war-cry of defiance 
from a well-known member of Parliament, be- 



























































































that if there be anything to complain of in the 
present position of our architecture, it is the 
direct result of the great “ Gothic revival” of 
our time. 

Without necessarily casting in our lot with 
extreme theorists, we may, I think, fairly note 
with satisfaction the increase of interest in 
architectural questions, and the spirit of im- 

_ provement, particularly in our large towns, 
which is generally apparent. It seems, indeed, 
incredible that any critics who have eyes to see 
the changes that are going on around us, and 
who remember the days when streets like Gower- 
street were possible, should do their best to dis. 
hearten improvers by their pessimist declarations. 

It appears to be a palpable ignoring of obvious 
facts to deny that our public and commercial 
buildings, and the houses of the wealthy, are 
now designed with a care and attention to archi- 
tectural beauty, which is a healthy sign of 


progress. a 

To the great and difficult problem of providing 
houses for the necessitous ion, I have 
alluded in a former lecture. It is a question 
surrounded with perplexities, not the least of 
which will be to nee gcd yoyo _—- the 
improved dwellings, when built, to the purpose 
ins aiah they have been erected, so that they 
may be used by the class for which they are 
intended. Under our present circumstances, it 
is not for the artisans, but rather for a class just 


thies are chiefly due. Our artisans have had 
years of high wages and increasing prosperity, 
and have prospered accordingly, while our clerks 
and lower middle class, i ly those with 
fixed incomes, have had to encounter, as best they 
might, the effects of rising markets and practi- 
cally diminished resources. Now that the pro- 
vision of healthy houses for the poor is begia- 
ning to be ised as a public obligation, I am 
not without hope that the principle of co-opera- 
tion, not in any eleemosynary sense, may be 
to the houses of the middle class. 


the flat system be capable of very extensive 


above them in the social scale, that oar sympa. | the 


| house to the office of the controller, or officer in 


it evident that the separate house system is, of 
necessity, wasteful and expensive. Might it not, 
therefore, be possible to remedy these evils and 
yet retain the separate house principle ?—to 
establish economy of service on the principle of 
co-operation, while retaining the substantial ad- 
vantages of the habits of life, to which we are 
accustomed, and to depart from which would be 
distasteful to most Englishmen? If we are to 
seek the advantages of living, to a certain 


corners of the houses at the small ends of the 
square, and so constructed as to consume 
them. These turrets would also form the 
boiler flues, and would be available for ventila- 
tion and for water-supply. In connexion with 
the latter, swimming and other baths could be 
provided for the two sexes, and thus promote 
health and useful exercise with the rising 
generation. 
: It would be the duty of the controller to 
extent, in common, must we lose the privacy we | receive and execute all orders, and to exercise 
so much value? and is it that we/| over the whole establishment the same vigilance 
should take up our abode in barracks, piled up| and economy which ruleourclubs. All expenses 
perhaps to a tenth or twelfth story ? would be booked and charged to the proper 
It has often struck me, that in laying out our | person, the bills to be paid weekly, and the cost 
towns, provision might be made for correcting | of the establishment to be defrayed by a sub- 
some of the objections I bave referred to. Take | scription or rate levied on the houses, as is now 
the case of squares, for example. Here we have | done for the maintenance of the square gardens, 
rows of houses surrounding a piece of land, | and managed by a committee of residents. 
which is planted and turfed, and is of consider-| Such are the heads of a scheme which, if there 
able value. Why should it be wasted? With-|is anything in it, may perhaps be worthy of 
out withdrawing it from the nursemaids and | discussion, and may some day be worked out in 
children, who now principally use it, not very | detail. It does not, of course, address itself to 
freely, might it not be possible, so to utilise the | those who maintain large establishments and 
subsoil, as to provide for the houses around the | think little of economy. It does not profess to 
square most, if not all, of the advantages which | secure all the advantages of complete separation. 
the flat system proposes to give ? But it is an attempt towards middle-class co- 
I have placed before you an illastration of my | operation in defraying the great and increasing 
meaning in @ plan for such a square as I have | cost of living, and of building operations, in our 
hinted at. In this sketch the iple only is | large towns. It suggests an effort towards com- 
embodied, as the details will admit of much | bining privacy and comfort, with the economical 


: and other advantages of co-operation, to a greater 

I have supposed a square of about seventy | extent than appears possible in huge tower-like 

houses, inhabited by middle-class families. Each | buildings, aid out in flats, approached by a 

house would be complete, as at present, in respect | common staircase. The danger from fire in these 

of the sitting and bed-rooms. The kitchen and | great blocks is a contingency not to be thought 
offices, common to all, are placed beneath the 


‘ of without a shudder, while the height is 
garden in the square, which, with the exception | extravagant, and the inmates, particularly the 
of small space in the centre, of about 25 ft. long | young, the old, and the infirm, are dependent on 
and 10 ft. wide, would be turfed or planted in the | mechanical contrivances, which may fail them in 
usual way. The kitchen is in the open central | their hour of need. 
space. It is covered with a skylight, and has| In the construction of the houses round the 
abundant provision for ventilation. It would be | square, there would be much saving of cost, and, 
invisible from the houses, as it would be sur-| consequently, of rent; for there would be no 
rounded by a glazed conservatory or greenhouse. | need of separate kitchens, sculleries, &c., with 

With the exception of the small space occupied | their wastefal fireplaces, in each house. All 
by the kitchen skylight andthe surrounding con-|that would be wanted would be a small 
servatory, the square would be turfed and planted | reception kitchen, in which food could be 
as at present, with openings in it occasionally,to| kept hot, and where any simple cooking 
light the offices below. The offices would only| could be carried on. It would not, there- 
occupy & small portion of the subsoil, and above | fore, be necessary to extend the houses as far 
them there would be sufficient thickness of earth | backwards as is now done to provide space for 
to support vegetation. An instance of thia|the kitchens, so that less ground would be 
arrangement exists in the gardens of Parliament- | occupied, and there would, consequently, be a 
equare, Westminster, close to the Houses of Par- | saving in ground-rent, as well as in the cost of 
liament, under which the Metropolitan District | building. The coal bill would, of course, be 
Railway now passes. These gardens are, as| lessened, and each house might be warmed, 

flowers, among the most brilliant in| inexpensively, by pipes from the central esta- 
London during the proper season. 


blishment. The n domestic service 
The square would not have equal sides, but | would be reduced to a minimum, and a small 
would be oblong in form, and the houses at the 


staff of cooks would suffice, where now one to 
narrow ends of it would be built in the garden, | each house is required. Moreover, a better style 
with which they would communicate by means 


of cuisine would be brought within the reach of 
of terraces. By an arrangement of the levels, 


those who, in spite of having to give increased 
such terraces might be raised safficiently to allow | wages, find themselves daily more helpless in 
of the construction beneath them of rooms, built | this respect, so that efficiency and economy would 
above ground, and with windows. These would | be alike promoted. 

serve as living rooms for such of the servants of| It must be evident that our present system of 
the establishment as might be required to live on | separate living is prmmney som and that it would 
be easy for one establishment to supply the 
wants of a large number of separate families. 
If we assume the existence of seventy houses 
in our square, with an average namber of six 
inmates to each house, the total of 420 persons 
is no more than our hotel and clab managers are 
acenstomed to cater for daily as a matter of 
course; and in such places the trouble and 
expense of providing must be much more than 
in the case we are considering, of a collection 
of quiet middle-class households. 

It is not, of course, to be contended that there 
will not be drawbacks in all plans of co-opera- 
tive living, but the problem seems to me to 
deserve consideration, and it is one which will, 
I think, press more and more to the front, under 
the social exigencies of ourtime. It is desirable, 
therefore, for architects to recognise the needs of 
their contemporaries, so as to be ready for any 
calle that may be made upon their ingenuity 
and taste. They may find their recompense in 
bringing their art to bear upon objects which 
seem at first unpromising, and they may rely 
upon it that no measure will be so effectual in 
forming and bringing out a taste for art among the 
people as that of improving their domestic archi- 
tectare. Without sach taste among the public, 
isolated efforts will be of little avail, for it is 
useless to place good things before a tribunal 
which does not know how to refuse the evi! and 
chooee the good 


















































In the conse , the waste heat from the 
kitchen would be atilised, plants and flowers 
would be kept alive in it, and it might also serve 
asa winter-garden, for exercise and recreation. 
The kitchen is surrounded by the other offices, 
radiating from the centre, and passages lead 
outwards in four directions to the four sides of 
the square. These passages pass under the roads, 
and establish a mode of optional communication 
with the basement of each house. Such com- 
munication might take place by means of a door, 
to be locked at night, like any other outer door, 
or there might be a window, with a turnatile 
through which food could be delivered. There 
would bea call-bell and speaking-tube from each 


charge, of the kitchen establishment. 

Beneath the underground passages there would 
be subways, in which all drains and pipes would 
be placed, in such a manner as to render access to 
them easy in case of need. Any required service 
of steam, hot and cold water, gas, or lic 
power, would be supplied to the houses the 
central establishment, mach more directly and 
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development in this country. None the less is 
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and among these is the love of beauty in art. 
What was beaatiful thousands of years ago 
is beautiful now, and the perfection of the 
human form divine was first displayed by the 
Wro nesd net, I bepe end believe, dempend 
e not, ieve, aS 
to the future before us, in which mechanical | i 
i i to some, to thrust 
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of our countrymen are capable of being recon- 
ciled with the principles of art. Without going 
so far as some writers, who maintain that what- 
ever is useful is beautiful, we may admit that 
architecture will never please if it be not con- 
sistent with truth and reason. To press this 
conclusion too far, as is done by those to whom 
I have alluded, would force us to condone the 
ugly structures with which our engineers have 
been, most improperly, permitted to disfigure 


place, at any rate,-can accept. 

iin do sails, as in those of municipal re. 
gulations, and the construction of theatres and 
public buildings, it is not right to condemn 
the agent when we should fix the responsi- 
bility on the principal. Our engineers have 
shown themselves masters of the science of con- 
struction, and if we now awake to complain of 
deformities, the fault rests not on the engi- 




























































































Architects must rise to their mission of en-|¥ 
nobling common things, remembering that, if 
utility claims to be a power in their work, a re- 
fined love of beauty must be the governing prin- 
ciple. bg Sarason may or which 
neglects the latter. It may ing or en- 
gineering, it may give us usefal structures and 
powerful ships; bat it is not architecture. We 
may value it as serving our wants, and possibly 

ising a better future; but we refuse to 


n but on the public, who, by their repre- | as promising 
contentions in: Pesteannch tind ation Stine pant it the name of art. May not architects yet find success in bringing 
which hand over our towns and country valleys} There is a passage in the thirteenth discourse art to bear on the tastes and habits of millions, 
to the tender mercies of a company, intent only | of Sir Joshua Reynolds which refers to this sub. and so obtain consolation for the absence of the 
on dividends. If the engineers do their duty | ject so felicitously that I cannot do better than | more selfish isolation of the past ? Walking 
to their employers by making their construc. | quote his words. After speaking of architec. | hand-in-hand with science; welcoming art 
tions as cheap, and often as ugly as possible, the | ture, and pointing out that it does not come/ wherever it may be found; striving to give 
public has no right to complain of the conse- | under the same rules as the imitative arts, he | Englishmen and happier homes; — 
quences of its own act, although we, as says,—“ There is in architecture, as in painting, surely these are not light or unworthy objects ? 
artists, must deplore the absence of such a/ an inferior branch of art, in which the imagina-| If the conventional or utility-seeking quality 
general and cultivated taste among our rulers | tion appears tohave noconcern.” Architecture | of Architecture be sometimes urged against her 
as would render it impossible to disfigure the | “‘does not, however, acquire the name of a/| title of a fine art, she may, perchance, find in it 
land by Act of Parliament. polite and liberal art from its usefulness, or | her most complete justification for hers is not 
We cannot admit that art and beauty are to be | administering to our wants or necessities; but @ mission of trifling, or mere pleasure, but rather 
thrast aside by a spirit of strict utilitarianism, | from some higher principle. We are sure that|one of deep and earnest y with the 
such as that which contends, for example, that | in the hands of a man of genius it is capable of wants, as well as with the artistic feelings, of all 


inspiring sentiment, and of filling the mind with | classes of 
great and sublime ideas.” 

The interest of architecture is indissolub 
connected with those of ita sister arts, w 
appeal more directly to the masses. To our 
painter brethren we look, more particularly in 
the first instance, to endow the masses with a 
sense of beauty. The surroundings of their 
daily toil are too often mean and ugly ; but our 
picture galleries should be to them and to us 
havens of rest and a paradise of beauty. Here 
we may forget, for a while, the troubles of life, 
the anxieties,—well for us, if we should not say 
the greed,—of money-making, with ite debasing 
associations. Here we rise into a purer atmo- 
sphere, as we contemplate the creations of 
genius, re have brought to thousands 
messages » because they are based on 
the hopes sek the aenmnind hanae coheen 
always and everywhere the same. 

The great painter touches a chord in man’s 
heart, which will never fail to vibrate when 


we must not call our ironclad navy ugly because 
“the beauty of a thing consists in ite complete 
adaptation to the ultimate purpose in view.” 
This defence was made, not long ago, by a dis- 
tinguished naval architect, in reference to our 
later ironclads, than which nothing uglier has 
ever been contrived to float or to sink. I fear 
that our experience is too recent to allow us at 
present to admit the claim of their complete 
adaptation to their purpose of being perfect 
ships of war, and though we may sympathise 
with the naturally one-sided views of parental 

iality, some of us may find it impossible to 

t a picture we have seen within these walls, 
in which a distinguished artist found his best 
success, in delineating a recent ironclad, by con- 
cealing her details, and hiding her form, as 
much as he dared, by smoke and flags. 

These are resources which unfortunately 
are not open to the architect, and we must 
therefore scrutinise closely any claims which 
render such palliatives necessary. If we are to 
accept the claim of usefulness, in all its ful. 
ness, it has been well pointed out that we may 
be expected to apply it to music, so as to cail 
the shriek of pb eaccrn/ whistle beautiful, be. 
cause it is we pted to its purpose of being 
distinctly heard at a distance. 

We know, however, as architects that, although 
we are bound to consider utility, utility alone is | i 
not art. The one addresses itself to the wants 

of our lower nature; the other appeals to the 

mind,—to that diviner part of us which enables 

us to claim the highest and noblest attributes of 

humanity, o in the likeness, however 
marred and partial, of the Most High. 

We are not to be told that science is all-in-all, 
and imagination nothing. Material interests may 
powerfully affect the course of nations; bat the 
higher feelings of conscience, sensitive to the 
principles of truth and justice, will ever make 
themselves heard in public affairs. So it is with 








THREE PICTURE EXHIBITIONS 
AT PARIS. 


At no period until now, have works of art 
received so much well-considered attention, or 
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would class the pyramids among the architec. 
tural triumphs of the world. But wealso appeal 
to the painter, as well as to the , to work 
hand-in-hand with the architect. is co-opera- 
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yearnings 
It is reasonable and right that we should do 
pee scientific spirit of the age, which 
ven us the marvels of the steam-engine 
and the electric telegraph; but we cannot forget 
that man is not altered by these discoveries. 
His powers over nature are enlarged, his cravings i 
or knowledge are more easily satisfied, but he i 
Tan j 

ve the great mysteries of life and 
death any better than when the world had just 
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presentation’of man and animals in the buildings 
and utensile{devoted to religion. Both people 
were once idolators, and both were surrounded 
by idolatrous nations ; but the Moslems are the 
only people who have left any large quantity of 
ornament behind them. 

Of Jewish ornament we have none that I know 




































































At the exhibition of the Place Vendéme, M. 
Meissonier exhibits two of his marvellously- 
painted panels,—one representing “ Moreau and 
the Chief of his Staff in Reconnaissance before 
the Battle of Hohenlinden.” Unlike most of 
Meissovier’s pictures, the figures in this design 
» made subservient to the landscape, which 
presents the country covered with snow,— 


** On Linden, when the sun was ] 
All bloodless lay the enteodden enow.” 


_ And never before has snow been more success. 

fully painted, the low tone of the ground being 

_ beaatifally contrasted with the colour of the 
white horse relieving dark against the com. 
paratively whiter snow; the landscape in the 
middle ground is as perfect as in Gerdme’s 
famous snow scene in the Bois de Boulogne. 

Meissonier’s second picture, another military 
subject, is lees attractive, and the critics com- 
plain that it is somewhat metallic in its treat. 
ment,—a fault surely natural enough, when all 
the figures are covered with military accoutre. 
ments, and are represented under a midday sun 
in the open air. It is certainly, on the whole, 
less satisfactory than the Hohenlinden scene, 
but like all the work of the great master, it 
leaves one in wonder how the hand can so 
er obey the dictates of so learned a 

nd. 

Geréme’s small picture of the “Tarkish 
Woman at the Bath” looks like the work of a 
patient pupil of the great painter; we like 
better his small portrait of M. Garnier, the archi- 

‘i tect of the New Opera Honse. 
4 M. Alfred de Nenville, the painter of the 
i striking incident of the last days of the cam. 
paign of 1870, the “Last Cartridge” exhibits 
here an excessively interesting and rare episode 
of the same war, in which he has put together 
some twenty or thirty Prussian soldiers as 
prisoners in the hands of the French ; the details 
of the picture appear so exact that, if it were 
possible, one would imagine that the whole 
scene had been photographed and reproduced 
by the hand of a Regnault or a Fortuny. 
Robert Fleury’s portrait of Madame R. F. is 
_ One of those delightfal efforts of skill that men 
+ @ of strong affections only rarely in their lives 
«execute. 

M. de Nittis’s two pictures of “ Trafalgar 
Square” and the “ National Gallery ” are, to us, 
familiar subjects. It is somewhat singular that 
Tissot was supposed to have failed in his view of 
Trafalgar-square, but Tissot’s incident of the 
National Gallery steps was very much more 
English and London.-like than any portion of 
M. de Nittis’s larger productions. They are not 
bo thought of here ; in fact, they are singularly 


There are the usual number of cleanly-painted 
and faultlessly-drawn French domestic scenes, 
and some charming small landscapes, rather 
replicas of Diaz and Jacques than actual studies 
from nature. 

At the olub in the Rue St. Arnand, Pasini 
exhibits two Oriental subjects, “Cavaliers at the 
Door of a Mosque,” and the “ Estafette.” The 
painter has rarely been more happily inspired, 
and some parts of his pictures are painted with 
a sclidity and rm which exceeds anything that 
he has yet achieved ; especially will be remarked 
the upper part of a doorway in enamelled tiles, 
which are modelled with rare felicity, or rather 
with incomparable skill. 

Gonzalez’s “Walk on the Terrace” is an 
amusing work of the painter who “ Fortunyises ” 
pete than any other of that numerous happy 
school, 
ee Roybet sends two pictures, cavaliers of the 
| _ sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, painted very 


ORNAMENT AND COLOUR.* 


Ir would be impossible within the limits of a 
lecture to give an adequate description of orna- 
ment and colour, and it is doubtfal if, with our 
present knowledge, any thoroughly exhaustive 
treatise could be written. ivilised nations 
have perished, as well as the stems from which 
they sprang, without leaving any trace behind 
them. Tyre and Sidon, Troy and Jerusalem, 
Jericho and Carthage have gone, and scarcely a 

t remains. Within the present genera. 
tion the sculptured records of the triamphs of 
Sennacherib and Tiglath-Pileser have been 
exposed to our gaze. We are now exploring the 
ruins of that fountain of our faith, Jerusalem, 
and have just unearthed the glories of the Temple 
of Diana of the Ephesiaus, and the tomb of 
Mausolus.+ Onr loss is perhaps equal in the utter 
perishing, without record and in the times of 
remote antiquity, of those tribes who had made 
some progress in civilisation, and from whose 
records we might possibly learn some of the 
beginnings of that ornament that still persists 
amongst us. 

As psychology advances, one branch of the 
subject will doubtless be devoted to the effects 
produced on man by the contemplation of the 
beautiful in form and the beautiful in colour. 
How this contemplation aids in civilising him, 
what particular forms of beauty most strongly 
appeal to him in his various stages of develop. 
ment, what beautiful things have first stimulated 
his imitation, and what his invention? Why the 
different ty pes of ornament have been persistent ? 
Whether through their supposed talismanic 
virtues ? through their being favoured by his gods, 
being emblems of his religion, or through their 
artistic capabilities ? At present this branch of 
the object has been overlooked, and we make 
theories that are probably at variance with the 
truth. Where the imitation of natural forms is 
self-evident we cannot well go wrong, but where 
we are unacquainted with the type our con- 
jectures must be vague. 

The origin or type of the Runic or Keltic 
knots is still a subject of conjecture, and our 
curiosity is excited by the strange caprice of the 
designers of those Norman scrolls, in which a 
whole series of animals are threaded like the 
flock of geese on Baron Munchausen’s fishing- 
line. All we can say is, that we share with the 
lower animals the love and appreciation of the 
beautiful, but that man alone can reproduce 
the objects of his admiration. In that primi- 
tive condition in which he dwelt in caves and 
used rude flint instruments, we find the bones 
and teeth of the animals he fed on carved with 
the representation of them in their living state. 

Laying aside all thoughts of the why and 
wherefore, we may perhaps with advantage 
describe some of the main varieties of ornament, 
and try and fathom some of the principles on 
which the ornament of the more advanced nations 
has been designed and coloured. 

The fountain-head of all ornament is nature. 
In the highest form of ornament (the represen- 
tation of man and animals) we have but nature 
to copy ; but this copying is not the servile re. 
production of the individual, but the imaginative 
construction of the highest type from single 
specimens. In the composition of the single figure 
or the group, we are still only following the rules 
of nature. We are exercising our observation and 
judgment in selecting those attitudes which ex- 
hibit the highest grace, or those groupings in 
which there are found the greatest subtlety of 
line and the best disposition of light and shade. 








































































their wings over the mercy-seat.” The golden 
mice of the Philistines were kept with the ark, 
and Hiram, the widow’s son, made oxen of brass 
to support Solomon’s brazen laver, and wrought 
lions, oxen, and chernbim on its borders. 

It is trae that some of the Moslems did adorn 
their walls, their garments, and their utensils 
with men, birds, beasts, and fishes; if I remember 
rightly, the Sheik at Cairo had hunting pieces in 
his saloon, and there are figure-pieces in the 
Alhambra, and figures and animals on the tile 
panels at Damasous, but we find that the 
stricter Moslems of a later date cut the throats 
of these depicted animals and destroyed the faces 
of the human beings. I am inclined to think 
that the 'portrayal of men and animals was a 
corruption introduced by the Persian Magians or 
fire. worshippers. 

In Lane’s translation of the “ Arabian 
Nights,” viz., in the story Noor-ed.deen and his 
son, and Shems-ed.deen and his daughter, this 
daughter is described “ as decked with garments 
such as were worn by the uncient monarchs of 
Persia. Amongst them was a loose gown 
embroidered with red gold, presenting the forms 
of wild beasts and birds.” 

It is only amongst savages who cannot draw, 
and the adherents of Islam, that ornament is 
more than a border to figure subjects, or a filling 
between them. The main decoration of the 
Egyptian, the Assyrian, the Greek, the Roman, 
the Goth, and the Chinese, consists of figure 
pieces. 

In treating of ornament in the modern accepta- 
tion of the term, viz., patterns either of arbi- 
trary marke, or floral forme, in which living 
things are only subsidiary, we find that it con- 
sists of three sorts,—Mechanical, Natural, and 
Artificial, and the mechanical and natural are not 
unfrequently combined. 

The Mechanical consists of straight, curved, or 
wavy lines, dots, circles, rings, stars, chequers, 
and geometrical figures of more or less com- 
plexity; the Natural, of aconventional representa- 
tion of the bark of trees, scales and shells, the 
marking of insects, reptiles, birds, beaste, and 
flowers, of flowers themselves, of fruit, of leaves, 
of the foliage of plants and trees, of waves and 
the forms of water, of clouds, of fire, of rocks 
and mountains. The Artificial, of conventional 
representation of man’s own works,—as of 
plaited, woven, and netted work, of cordage, of 
ribbons, laces, jewels, and standards, of pottery, 
of medals, of arms and armour, of tools and 
implements, of ships and boats, of carte and 
carriages, of houses and buildings, of tablets, 
masks, writing, and the like. 

The love of beauty, the desire for adornment, 
and the gratification of vanity, combine in in- 
ducing man to invent when his immediate wants 
have been provided for; many savage tribes 
have had their taste so cultivated by a constant 
companionship with nature that their works are 
ornamented with a faultlessness that may vie 
with nature herself. The French poet, Theophile 
Gautier, remarked that if we found the mate, 
basket work, and pottery of any people possessing 
elegance of form, perfection of workmanship, 
and harmony of colour, we might safely say 
that these people were savages, and probably 
cannibals; but if these things were ugly in 
.| shape, coarse in manufacture, harsh, glaring, 

and discordant in colour, we — be sure they 

i aman form, the portrayal of man were the productions of a highly civilised race. 
aoe at yoann instruction in his —. and | There is, however, one certain test of ornament 
for an object of worship. The believers of the | having been produced by a highly - civilised 
two admitted monotheistic religions, the Jew | people, and that is, — ae a — of high 
oslem alone eschewed type, great purity, an . 
eae ret none Taking pp net cyedeens of ornament, 
* By Mr. George Aitchison, B.A. ; delivered to the City 


that of savage tribes, we find the principles that 
and Spitalfields School of Art, as pooviowsly 2 a... i 
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much betterand very much more like the cavaliers 
| Of that day, than they would have been painted 
| iby the artists of the period. 

a A picture of a bric-d-brac dealer by M. Mathey, 
_ ~__—s*representing him carefully examining a chiselled 
i «aE, is wonderfal for its sober and truthfal 
realism, the whole picture appearing to have 
been produced by the rapid work of an hour or 
two, although it is very much more probable 
that it is the laboured result of many, many days, 

and is certainly the work of an elaborate artist. 
| Most of the pictures exhibited at these two 
_. |—— clubs will probably be again seen at the forth. 
‘ coming Salon, The habit in Paris of exposing 
, oA pee Pa A eed a ner Alem pec 
i exhibition, is y preferable to our London 
very questionable system of inviting all sorts of 
people to the artiste’ studios a few days before 

the pictures “ go in” to the Royal Academy, 
Paris. 


stand this desire, for “‘ the only study of mankind 
is man.” In the unlearned, at least, the eye is 
quicker to comprehend than the ear, and we get 
perhaps a more perfect, and certainly a more 











t are, it is true, some Paneer od Wallace's “‘Russis,” and the “Koran,” cap. 5, and 
pw tg work pp re bat remains of Sidon © There are in certain ornaments of the mosques of late 
in the shape of glass bottles. date animal forms introduced. In the mosque cape 

t All Christians call their religion monotheistic, but j el-dyn, of the eighteenth century, there are birds an 
this is not allowed by Jews and Mahomedans. See! human hands. 
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extract the ornament to be the| the almond; the Assyrian, the pine-apple and which are now law in this country is well shown 
cuisine = oo ‘Aen st Pea pl ay wha ps Heyrig ot Pet the ee at 

filling spaces with dots, some or 3 

sa ectongtoas ant tie then, ond Sling oo maln the Indian, the mango; the Chinese, the peony ; sae, plngeaker lrg dnb yee 2 Sue 
spaces with irregular lines, dots, or markings, s0|the Western medisvals, in the thirteenth cattle to market ; aaa if by the 
as to get the effect of a uniform tint, and arranging | century, some sort of conventional plant, with | unskilfulness of A a@ stranger injared, the 
on this ground spots, or other figures, | thin deeply-channeled stalks and leaves foliated | master is liable. eS 2 ee ent 
a a we must recollect | into four or five divisions, with the end of each/| proposition. “ Not so; if A by his ‘alness 
these savages have constantly before them | leaf raised intoa blob asif it had been beaten up hurts himself he cannot treat it as the want of 
the bark of trees, the ribs of leaves, the spots on | from behind with a round-headed hammer, and skill of his master.” That, again, is equally 
insects, reptiles, and flowers, and doubtless some subsequently every kind of plant, leaf, or flower | clear and sensible. “Sappose that, by the un- 
of their first ornaments were the cast feathers of | but in the best times the bursting bud or half-| skilfulness of A, B, the other servant, is injured 
birds. The spiral is algo one of the forms into} opened leaf was preferred. The Renaissance whilst they are jointly engaged in the same 
which savage ornament is thrown. artista took both the aeanthus of the Greco-| service, then we think B has no claim against 
Is this a direct copy from nature or from art ?| Roman, and the fancifal and capricious decora- | the master. aoe Sete eee knows that the 
The fern on which some savages are said tosubsist | tions found in some of the Roman baths, and negligence is that of his -servant, not of his 
has a spiral bud, and so have certain other plants; | covered everything with ornaments, in which | master. Clearly this is not a logical conclusion, 
there is the spiral of the eddy, of the serpent, of | the acanthus carried or filled in the spaces be- | for B knows nothing of the conclusion to be 
curls, of shells, besides the spiral of any substance | tween vases, cornucopias, animals, chimeras, drawn from the act of his companion, so far, at 
that is rolled. On the ends of the war axes of | cupids, medals, and candelabra. You must not least, aa to detract from the master’s ponsi- 
some of the South Sea Islanders there is a rude} suppose, by my naming one or two plants or | bility; and ifthe master is responsibile for injury 
representation of a human head, with two un- | flowers, that these nations loved these only, but | done A to a stranger, it absolu neces. 
mistakable eyes, whose whites are of mother-o’- | merely that there is a preponderance of them in | sarily that logically and he should 
pearl; if we knew that these savages or their| their works, for I believe that at least the be responsible if B is injured. As we all know, 
enemies had curly beards or heads, we should/| Persians, the Indians, the Chinese, and the one partner cannot sue another, because they 
pronounce the spirals to be a» rude imitation of | Japanese used most of the flowers and plants | possess for business purposesa common existence; 
them, for it is not quite clear which way upwards | they had about them.* but fellow-servants and masters have no such 
they are to be seen ; but in the tattooing of the community of interests. Even such a distin. 
heads of the New Zealanders we find almost guished lawyer as Lord Cairns can find no better 


ap- 
to the wave to be got by straight lines. 
The next form we get is the undulating line, the 
meander of the Greeks, which may have been 
suggested by undulation of water, by the move- 
ment of the serpent or the earthworm, but when 
once this has been got we have almost all the 
main guiding form of ornament—the straight 
line, the wavy line, parallel lines, zigzag lines, 
the square, the parallelogram, the triangle, the 
circle, the spiral, and the meander. 

The savage had, too, seized the principle of 
symmetry and balance, and the wings of the 
butterfly or the wing-cases of the beetle were 
enough to teach him these, but however he 
learned them he practised them. I use the 


word balance in opposition to symmetry. For inj 


instance, in beetles’ wing-cases and butterflies’ 
wings the two opposite wings are symmetrical, 
not only in shape but im ornamentation; while 
the ornamentation of each;wing is most fre- 
quently unsymmetrical, the spots or markings 
being irregularly placed, but leaving the eye 


perfectly satisfied. This is effected, where there | : 


is merely a difference in tone, by an equality of 
spacing, the smaller and larger spots being in 
the same proportion to the several spaces. 
Sometimes it is effected by variety and intensity 
of colour; but the secrets of success in nature 


are tot easy to be solved. That which seems |; 


but a simple expedient is got by the combined 


beneath. 
Each nation appears to have had a special 
preference for some kinds of trees, plants, or 
loved 


acanthus a little, and did not al 
the vine, the ivy, the laurel, the olive, and the 
convolvulus ; the Jew loved the pomegranate and 





THE RESPONSIBILITY OF MASTERS TO 


FELLOW-WORKMEN. 


they are utterly and completely ignorant. Bat, 
on the whole, it is for the general interests of 
society that this ruleshould prevail. Why, then, 
should the exception inthe case of masters and 
fellow servants exist? We will examine the 
reasons, as shortly put in Hutchinson v. 
The York, Newcastle, and Berwick Railway 
Company (5 i 


supposition at all should be entertained ; it is, as 








* The remainder in our next. 





refs gee 
negligence masters. @ may certain! 
ask, what is there to prevent the same doctrine 
Beta Sepia See cee At anaes wenn ie 
fe the legal i of the Huglish judges enon 
‘or reasoning j 
which the doctrine has been built ; Giae bet 
interest to supplement ourcriticisms by the 


conclude in another 








NEW ACADEMY OF ARTS, DUSSELDORF. 


Tue Academy of Diisseldorf, which has some 
claim to European celebrity, owes its origin to 
the Diisseldorf Picture Gallery, founded by the 
Elector Johann Wilhelm of the Palatinate (born 
1658). He added to the valuable collection of 


all schools. In 1767 an Academy of Arts was 
founded, and most liberally culowel by the 
Elector Karl Theodor, who acquired a collection 
of sixty-five paintings and twenty-three sketches 
on canvas and paper gathered by Herr Krahe, 
already existing Picture Gallery, with school 
> ’ . 
A acte be Gao cheantien ef Young ita, Tae 
bert Krahe, formerly Professor of the Academy 


Th. 
Kohler, &c. 
It would lead us too far were we to name all 
those eminent men who came from many lands to 
study atthe Diisseldorf Academy, orto enumerate 
all their masterpieces. We need 
the fact that this home of the arts fell a victim 
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SCALE OF FEET 
9. Corridor. 


6. Lady Chapel 10. Kitchen. 14 Yard. 18. Heating Places, 
7. Church. 11, Seullery. 16. School-room. 19. Girls’ W.C. 
12. Larder. 16. Class-room. 20. Boys’ W.C. 


NEW BUILDINGS, MARKET HARBOROUGH.——Plan. 


13, Coals. 





17. Lobby. 








with clay and plaster-rooms ; also studios for the 
teachers of engraving on copper, an elementary 
assistant- 


plaster 
The new Academy buildings face towards the 
north, with a free view of the harbour of safety, 
and the Rhine, and has a 
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for himself by his numerous creations, having 
gained experience by the study of the works of 
the East, of Italy, and France. He has obtained 
numerous prizes in different competitions, also 
the first prize for the projected new Hall of Arts 
of Diisseldorf,—a worthy companion to the new 
Academy of Arts. 








NEW (8.C.) CHURCH AND SCHOOLS, 
MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
THE accompanying engravings 
plan and view of the new (R.C.) Church, 
Presbytery, and Schools in course of erection at 
Market Harborough, Leicestershire. The peculiar 


shutters, so that the latter can be used as a stage 


for exhibitions, penny readings, and so on, the 
schoolroom being for the audience. The church 
and schools are heated by hot water. Mr. C. G. 
Wray, of London, is the architect ; and Messrs. 
Halliday & Cave, of Oakham, are the contractors 
for the works. 








THE DUTCH TRADING ESTABLISHMENT 
AT PORT SAID. 


; | Said, founded through the liberality of his Royal 


Highness Prince Henry of the Netherlands, has 
for its aim the advancement of the eummansial | 
relations between Egypt and Holland and her 
colonies. The Prince was t at the formal 
ceremonies attending of the opening of the Suez, 
Canal, when he at once perceived the importance | 
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persons with the administration and 
supervision of those wharfs and warehouses. 
But the Prince had also the interests of Dutch 
shipping at heart. Port Said is the place where 

ips in passing the canal, whether outward 
or ward bound, take in coals and water, 
and consequently no greater service could be 
rendered to that shipping than to give it an 
ing i It was 


ships with water as well as coals. 

on board Dutch ships, and other 
travellers visiting Port Said, were not forgotten. 
To remain on board ship while coaling is going 
on is very unpleasant ; to many a short stay on 
shore would be most desirable, and an hotel in 
the Datch-Indian style had consequently to be 
established, where travellers, if only for a short 
time, may find a change from the life on board 
ship, and an opportunity to spend their spare 
time pleasantly. 

The important charge of superintending the 
vast undertaking was entrusted by the Prince 
to Heer D. J. Brouwer, who, on July 14, 1873, 
started for Port Said, as the representative of 
, to take ion of the ground (com- 
ing an area of a little over two acres) 
ich had been meanwhile purchased, to draw 
necessary plans for the different bnuild- 

and to concert the necessary measures, 
after the approbation of the plans by the 

founder, active operations might speedily 
commenced. Heer A. T. L. Rouwenhorst 
alder, civil engineer, who had been appointed 
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y his Royal Highness to co-operate with Heer 
Brouwer in carrying out the works, arrived at 
Port Said on August 23, 1873, after paying a 
short visit, at the request of the Prince, to the 
docks of Marseilles. 

As early as the month of December, 1873, the 
finished were presented to the Prince, and 
received his approval on February 15, 1874. 
The tenders invited for the execution of the 


give any favourable results. The different con- 
tractors competing, well aware of the great 
i ies connected with the execution of works 


ae 


to the importance of such an undertaking, 
authorised Heer Brouwer to exceed the 
estimate and give the contract to Heeren A. 
Meillon & Co. 

Consequently, on June 20, 1874, the works 
were A little over two years later, 
on September 1, 1876, they were all but com- 
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pleted, so that on that date the establishment 
could be thrown open, while on December Ist 
following, after the arrival of the requisite 
staff, the “Hotel der Nederlanden” was also 
opened. 

The works were executed mostly by Italian 
and Dalmatian workmen, amongst whom were a 
few Frenchmen and Greeks, as also Arabian 
masons and labourers. It is greatly to the credit 
of the contractors that the works were carried on 
and completed in an exemplary manner. The 
greatest order reigned at all times, no irregu- 
larities took place, both Europeans and Arabs 
working uninterruptedly and cheerfully, even 
during the greatest heat, from early morning till 
night. 

The extent of the works may be gathered from 
the following data. The quantity of earth re- 
moved was 529,750 cubic ft. ; the amount of con- 
crete used 24,722 cubic ft.; the brickwork and 
masonry, 211,900 cubic ft.; while about 16 tons 
of ironwork have been used in the construction. 

The Dutch trading establishment at Port Said 
covers, as has already been stated, an area of 
over 2 acres, and is situated at the angle of the 
Ismael and Cherif Basins. Double wharfage 
has thus been supplied. But besides this excep- 
tionally favourable position, jetties have been 
constructed in both basins, where ships of a 
draught of 23 ft. may be moored. Goods may 
be loaded from or discharged direct on to the 
wharf, a double line of rails connecting the 
jetties with the warehouses, so that the goods 
remain only a very short time in the open air. 
Each jetty consists of a heavy wooden platform, 
having the form of the letter T, and supported 
on iron screw-piles, of which those in the outer 
row have a length of 40 ft. The placing of the 
piles required much care, in consequence of the 
sloping nature of the bottom. The water-supply 
pipes are run out on to the jetties, so that in 
case of a ship taking in water hose are screwed 
on to the ends of the pipes, and the water sent 
by centrifugal pumps direct on board. Re- 
movable cranes are also placed on the jetties. 

The front of the principal building, round 
which runs a broad verandah, broken only at the 
entrance, faces the Ismael Basin. Standing 
before the principal entrance, with the back to 
the jetty in the basin, one has the hotel and 
the space to be used as a bazaar (in the event of 
the extension of trade at Port Said) on the right 
hand, the offices and the residence of the director 
on the left. 

The building is 238 ft. long and 69 ft. broad, 
and rests on a foundation of concrete. In order 
to obtain a firm subsoil, the layer of clay which 
formed the bed of Lake Menzaleh until the pre- 
sent bottom of the basin was thrown upon it, 
was excavated to a depth of 7 ft. 3in. The 
outer walls are 2 ft. thick, decreasing to 1 ft. 
8 in., and the inner ones 1 ft. 8 in., decreasing 
tol ft. 4 in. This thickness was adopted in order 
to make use of the rough-hewn stone from 
Cyprus and Alexandria, and, on the other hand, 
because the great heat during summer at Port 
Said makes thinner walls undesirable. The 
mortar used consisted of well.washed sharp sand 
and hydraulic lime imported from France. 

The first story of the principal building is 5 ft. 
above the ground. In consequence of the ground 
within the building having been excavated to a 
depth of 3 ft., a cellar-space extending under the 
whole first-floor, nearly 7 ft. high and of an area 
of about 11,000 square feet, has been obtained. 
The floor of the cellar, consisting of concrete 
with a layer of hydraulic cement, lies 1 ft. above 
high-water mark, so that the goods may be safely 
stored in the cellars even at the highest water- 
level. By openings left in the interior walls of 
the building, the cellars communicate with each 
other. The four entrances to the cellars are 
on a slope, facilitating very much the movements 
of goods, especially heavy wine-berrels. 

The second story of the principal building, 
like the first surrounded by a verandah, contains 
the bedrooms and the drawing-rooms of the 
hotel, which extend to the residence of the 
director. Above the entrance is a third story of 
the hotel, containing four bedrooms, with a 
splendid view. 

On entering the vestibule of the hotel, there is 
on the right the dining-room, which accommo. 
dates 100 persons, while to the left are the 
reading, billiard, and smoking-rooms, where the 
principal journals may be found. The furniture 
of these rooms is plain, but comfortable ; airy 
cane chairs, marble.tables and floors. The rooms 
are well ventilated ; they are also provided with 
fireplaces, a luxury unknown in that country, 
but very weloome during the cold season. A 


refreshment-bar, well stocked with all the 
aiceties which the different nationalities that 
meet here are in the habit of consuming, and 
all of the best quality, invites the stranger to 
become acquainted with Dutch proficiency in 
that department. 

A little farther back in the hall are stone 
stairs, leading to the second story of the hotel. 
On ascending them a broad lobby is reached, 
running through the whole length of the hotel, 
separating the front and back roome, and form- 
ing an excellent means of ventilating the whole 
building, the large balconies, as well as sky- 
lighta, providing @ continual supply of fresh air. 

Each room has a large verandah. The far- 
niture of the rooms is such as is found in all 
first-class hotels. The number of rooms is 
twenty-four, including six larger ones, of which 
one is a drawing-room, in which smoking is not 
permitted, and which contains a piano. Every- 
thing—doors, sunblinds, farniture, &c.—bas 
been made in, and, with a thousand other objects, 
imported from Holland. Even the timber of the 
beams had to be brought from abroad, being 
derived partly from Trieste and purtly from 
Alexandria. 








PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 


Durine the last few weeks the committees 
of both Houses of Parliament have been busily 
engaged in the investigation of the several 
private Bills in respect of proposed new works, 
and already some decisions of importance affect- 
ing several of the projects have been arrived at. 
Amongst the Bills disposed of is that of the 
London and Brighton Company, which seeks, 
amongst other things, powers to i 
twelve acres of Mitcham Common for the con- 
struction of a new branch railway. The 
posal was opposed before the Committee, on th 
ground that it involved the partial appropriation 
of an open space, and one of those Metropolitan 
commons which belong to the public for recreation 
purposes. The evidence given before the Com. 
mittee on behalf of the Company was to the 
effect that, if they were allowed to make the 
railway over the common as proposed, the 
Wimbledon and Croydon line would be much re- 
lieved, and the public benefited. Mr. Bidder, 
Q.C., who appeared for the opponents of the 
Bill, asked the Committee, on public grounds, to 
put a stop to what he designated as “these 
railway invasions of the open spaces of the 
Metropolis,” which had been too long treated as 
no man’s land, to which anyone had a right. 
The Committee, after deliberating a few minutes, 
refused their sanction to this part of the Bill. 
Mitcham Common is therefore, for the present 
at least, saved. The next part of the Bill pro- 
ceeded with was the application of the Company 
a wae r gre y aay Cross station of 

e East London Company for sidin poses. 
It was urged on behalf of ec take and 
Brighton Company that inasmuch as the trains 
of the East London Company now ran into the 
Brighton Company’s New Cross station, the 
former Company had no further use for their 
New Cross terminus; but the East London 
Company strongly opposed the application, 
alleging that in consequence of the Brighton 
Company having failed to carry ont traffic 
agreements, they (the East London Company) 
might require the station in connexion with new 
and extended lines beyond New Cross. Sir 
John Hawkshaw, the engineer of the East London 
a having given evidence against the Brighton 

mpany’s application receiving iamentar, 
sanction, the Committee pit wate the 
East London retain their New Cross station, 

The Bill of the Brighton Aquarium Company 
is also amongst those which have been disposed 
of by the committees. Tke Company applied for 
powers to raise the flat roof of the Aquariom 
buildings for the purposes of ventilation, by 
means of domes with ventilating fans. The Bill 
was opposed by the Corporation of London-super- 
Mare, their allegation being that the raising of 
the roof high above the level of the roadway 
might be an unsightly object, and obstruct the 
sea view from the adjoining houses. On this 
objection being raised the Committee ruled that 
it was not expedient to proceed with the Bill, 
and it was withdrawn. 

The Bill jointly promoted by the Alexandra 
Palace Company and the Muswell Hill Estate 
Company, is expected to come before the Com. 
mittee, next week. The Bill seeks powers for 
building on the Muswell Hill Estate. The 
preamble states that the Alexandra Palace is 
built, and the Palace grounds laid out, as a place 








of public resort and recreation, but that the 


receipts have been found inadequate to the 
maintenance of the Palace and grounds on solarge 
a scale; and that it would tend to the future 
success of the undertaking if a considerable part 
of the grounds now set apart for public resort 
and recreation were di from the condi- 
tion contained in the 25th section of the Act of 
1866, under which it is provided that the Palace 
and “shall be continued as a place of 
public resort and recreation for ever.” The 
first clause of the Bill authorises the sale of 
certain portions of the land for building purposes, 
and another clause empowers the Palace Com. 
pany and the Estate Company to enter into 
agreements for keeping open the Palace and the 
remainder of the grounds. 

The Board of Trade has just issued their report 
upon all the railway, canal, tramway, gas, and 
water Bills for the session, from which it appears 
that the number of Bills which relate to railways 
and canals amounts to 116. The number of 
Bills promoted by existing companies is 91, 
for the construction of 221 miles of railway, 
the proposed capital for which is 19,807,7501. 
The number of these Billa io of English 
lines is 68; Scottish, 12; and , 11. The 
number of Bills promoted by new companies, 25, 
for the construction of 258 miles of railway, at 
an outlay of 5,508,600. The English Bills are 
21 in number, Scottish, 1, and Irish, 3. The total 
length of these new lines by existing 
and new companies being 479 miles, and the 
aggregate proposed capital, 25,316,3501. The 
number of Bills which relate to tramways is 16, 
for the construction of 51 miles, at a proposed 
outlay of 752,6001. The number of Bills in 
respect of proposed English tramways is 11; 
Scottish, 2; and Irish, 3, The number of Bills 


Pro- | which relate to the supply of gas is 43, for the 


construction of new works, at a p outlay 
of 2,815,1001. Of the entire number of these 
Bills, 35 are in respect of works in England, 2 in 
Scotland, and 6 inIreland. The Bills in respect 
of water-supply are 21 in number, and the pro- 
posed expenditure 2,960,000. The English Bills 
are 18 in number, and the Scottish 3. The 
aggregate number of railway, canal, tramway, 
gas, and water Bills is 196, and the proposed 
expenditure 31,854,0501. In addition to the fore. 
going, the number of applications made to the 
Board of Trade for provisional orders relating 
to tramways and the supply of gas and water 
amounts to 28, all of which are for undertakings 
in England, at a proposed aggregate outlay of 
404,8821. The largest amount of capital pro. 
posed to be raised under the Bills by existing 
railway companies is by the Great Northern 
Company, which proposes to raise 5,199,6001., for 
the construction of about 75 miles of additional 
railway and other works. 








JOINTS IN WOODWORK. 
CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY. 


Ar a meeting of this Society held on the 1st 
ult., Mr. R. M. Bancroft, president, in the chair, 
@ paper on “ Joints in Woodwork” was read by 
Mr. Henry Adams, A.L.C.E. and M.Inst.M.E., 
Lecturer on Engineering at the City of London 
College. The following is the substance of the 


paper :— 

This subject is seldom treated in a sufficiently 
systematic manner in the text-books used by the 
janior members of the profession, especially as 
among engineers iron is looked upon as the 
staple material of construction, the properties 
and economical uses of which receive in conse- 
quence an almost exclusive share of their atten- 
tion. Although wood is used much less than 
formerly in permanent structures, it is still of 
sufficient importance to warrant a carefal study 
of its nature, properties, and uses. 

All trees are divided by botanists into 
three classes,—ewogens, or outward-growers; 
endogens, or inward-growers; and acrogens, 
or sammit-growers, according to the relative 
position in which the new material for in- 
creasing the substance of the tree is added, 
viz., whether towards the outside, the inside, or 
the top. Typical trees of each class would be 
the the palm, and the tree-fern. We have 
to deal with the 
farnishes the timber in for 
tion, the term “timber” including ali varieties 
.— Pres ® felled and seasoned, are 
sa or rposes. 

1 the ton of'mx Gouin bes tone 
across, it will be found to exhibit a number of 
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uilding up. 
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struts, and beams 
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caeraudiegs are especially sub- 
shearing strain, and it will be shown in 
of our subject thes there are certain 
as be adopted to obtain the best 
- 
tion to the remaining portion of the paper :— 
ery must be added giue. 


posts aud 
kets. 
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Classification of Joints in Carpentry. 
Classification of Fastenings in Carpentry. 
will consider these joints in the order 
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Joints for len 
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Joints 
Joints for struts with ties and posts :—Oblique tenon, 


bridle, toe-joint. 
ao :—Butting, mitreing, rebating. 
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w is to expedite 
The shrinkage in 


While wood is in a 


growing state there is a constant passage of sap 
or nutritive fluid, which keeps the whole of the 
interior of tht tree moist and the fibres distended ; 
but more especially towards the outside. When 


the tree is cut down and exposed to the air the 
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Having glanced at the microscopical 


Class I. Pine-wood (coniferous trees) 
of the wood, we shall be in a position to 
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tion in which he was held, even in his lifetime, 
that numerous miracles are ascribed to him, 
which were not merely acknowledged, but were 
ee eS Maen, Ant 
conferred ita highest honour on his name. And 
80 great was the sanctity in which he lived, that 
the close of his earthly career, so far from 
diminishing it, rather tended to increase it, and 
it still survives, and with the memory of his 
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draw the tenon as above described. 
dowelled floor gives another example of the 
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Nails and their uses are too well known described as hollow boxes formed to receive the good works it is held in the highest estimation, 
to need description ; it may, however, be well to ends of timber as that of one of the most revered and cherished 
call atten’ t The author has himself principally to names inscribed on the long roll of the saintly 





it 


calendar. 

At his death there was erected over his tomb i 
the magnificent monumental church which, 
bearing his name, was decicated to his memory, 
and, in order to maintain that interest in the ie 
story of his life and work which the Church 
knew was so essential to keep alive, not only the 
recollection of the individual, but also to answer 
His | the double purpose of inspiring others with 

kindred to contribute towards ite 
power and advancement. Mere historical nar- 
rative was deemed insufficient in that age of 
ignorance and superstition to attain this end. 
They relied with more confidence in the power 
of the artist to convey the ideas they wished to 
impress on the minds of the people. They were 






















































































relating to the subject under consideration. 
thanks are also due to the council of the City of 
London College for the loan of a set of fifty 
models of joints. Other joints were illustrated by 
a few larger models, and one of these, a quad. 
ruple dovetail, may be referred to as @ curiosity 
of jointing. 


following table gives the result of some experi- 
ments on the adhesion of nails and screws :— 


Adhesion of Nails (Experiments by Mr. Bevan). 






































| s 3 33 23 well aware that, whe icted by the hands of 
Description of 2 1 ; poss bea ECCLESIASTICAL DECORATION, WITH | an artist am esate of the entha- 
Nails used. = (¢” 3 -S Ems. 3 SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE CHURCH | siasm of which I have spoken, the most notable 

| As Aas FS SSCS I= =| OF ST. FRANOIS, ASSISI.* incidents of the saint’s career, embiazoned in 
necator lemoesl ] = |B |, Duntwa the recidenonct the impatil exeet Se tor all ne, to all natcns and 

. . ; + ’ ? 

‘Threepenny brads | 618/''25) “50 _ 58 the city of Byzantium, Rome had been left un- tongues, his story, with a clearness and energy 
Sipunay sails Tan 7312-50 38 Py] se from the ravages of time, and de-| which no written or spoxen language could so 
fe : pagers es ee Be 76 - fenceless from the still greater and more disas- | strikingly express. It is to this remarkable build- 

” 99 seeees » |» | 200 | 235 187+ | trous assaults of its barbarian invaders; but | ing that I now wish to direct your special atten- 

” ” oer | 1-40 ond goa - at when it became again the heart of a ty tion, as it is acknowledged to be one of the finest 

*. Sse iy rae oe 530 _—| Feligious system, animated by the spirit of re-| oyamples we have illustrative of the true em- 

m sne| |» | 300 | ete ain|= 257 | newed energy, then those fragments of marble| ployment of colour. It has been truthfall 

Kivepenny nails ...| 139}2‘00; 1°50 sine 20 : hich . P ploy colour. — as a y 
eee. ( 3 with which the city was strewed, and which had | referred to as the rallying ground of the greatest 

no doubt constituted parts of beautifal stataes| masters in art for upwards of two centuries. 

Be ‘ Across With | 804 gracefal columns, became the means of re-| Indeed, the whole work seems to have been per- 

‘ i grain. grain. | viving a special feature which was applied to the | formed in the highest spirit of devotional art, as 

Adhesion of nails in deal - ciaelanae : -» : embellishment of church interiors,—I refer t0| cach of the masters appears to have been irre 

” Bntrance to extraction is #8 6 to 5. the adaptation of marble mosaics for floors, ®| sistibly attracted hither, and to have vied with 


singularly effective treatment, and one that falls 
into such complete unison with the grandeur of 
the architectural accessories, particularly when 
in relation to marble pillars. 


his predecessors, in endowing his work with 
the very loftiest religious sentiment, in pious 
tribute to the memory of the saint whose deeds 
he depicted in the most vivid and admirable 
manner which his imagination could suggest. 
The lower church was built two years after 
the death of St. Francis, namely, in 1232, and 
twenty-one years later the upper church was 
begun, the style of architecture being Gothic. 
The approach to the lower charch is by a 
cloistered quadrangle, and the entrance is 
adorned by a beautiful Gothic porch, in the centre 
of the arch of which is placed a fine portrait of 
St. Francis, wrought in mosaic. On wending 
our way through the vestibale, we become insen- 
sibly impressed by a feeling of solemnity and 
grandeur, due to the exquisite effect of the har- 
monious combination of richly-luminous cclour- 
, which, in itself, independent of detail, pro- 
duces a most lasting sentiment, while it furnishes 
a most convincing example of the accurate 
application of colour in relation to church archi- U 
tecture, whether in mural decoratiou, mosaics, Hi 
or stained glass. As the religious is the highest 
form of emotional power which acts on the 
understanding of man, it reasonably claims the 
eatest amount of veneration, and in the endea- 
vour to portray, with any degree of success, its 
action, the mind or intellectual faculty must be 
reached by a more subtle medium than it would 
be necessary to employ were it the eye alone 
which it was sought to charm and satisfy, and 
therefore sll that is pure and harmonious in 
form and colour must, in order to attain 
the .desired result, demand a severe and 
scrutinising study before that perfect uniscn 
and accordance is obtained which, acting on 
i y creates an 


Common screw °2 in. diameter = 3 times the adhesive force 
of a sixpenvy nail, 
Spikes are nearly of the same form as nails, 


bat much larger, and are mostly used for heavy j 
timber work, Trenails are hard wood pins It was also extensively employed for the pro- 


need in the same way as nails. In particular duction of coloured or variegated decorative 
work with some woods, such as oak, they are | effects, executed in every conceivable manner, 
used to prevent the staini of the wood, which and rendered highly serviceable in relievirg and 
would occur if nails were used and any moisture enlivening large monotonous surfaces, while it 
afterwards reached them. Compressed tre- came in with charming effect in the decoration 
nails are largely used for fixing railway chairs of pulpits and altars. 

i This art reached its highest point of develop- 
ment in the Alexandrine age, although differing 
somewhat in design and in the natare of the 
materials used from what I have just referred to, 
which was generally worked with pieces of marble 
cut into geometrical shapes and polished before 
being laid down. The ancients used cubes of 


the value of the subject. 

Maral painting appears not only to have re- 
vived, but it seems likewise to have kept pace 
with the art enthusiasm of the period, and as 
the times, glowing with religious ardour, de- 
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Side of square washer for fir......... 
Di ai 


tto tto 
Thickness Of washer....so.s----0+.-+0+« 
The square nuts used by carpenters are 
much too thin, unless they are equal in thickness 
to the diameter of the bolt. The fall advantage 


here prominence is given to any individual 
point, a sensation of discord is conveyed to the 


Sinced over a joint to strengthen it amd tie the | ‘ban ‘Ons of D Deete neal - rendering it incapable of enjoying that 
parte together. When the strap is carried richly —* by fall sense of repose which is inseparable from 
P8r- | the ideal of perfection to which all sacred teach- 
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ing points. Bat the feeling of perfect harmony 
is fally realised on entering the ballowed atmo- q 
bere which pervades the cathedral of Assisi. { 
in combination with the richest marbles, 

from which the tomb of the saint is formed, and 
within the shadowed vaulting over the high altar, 
are the grand frescoes from the hand of Giotto, 
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° By Mr, Thomas Bonnar. See p. 296, ante. 
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nounced as the art. of the nine- ‘wonld,, I 
teenth century ; think it would be | from 
better described as the “ Medisval Mania,” as | credit on 


principle 


dome of 


a sphere ; 


,| are ribs, 
Then it 


always appear to the éye as i 
aspect, and from the circumstance of the altar, 
composed of the richest materials, sparkling 
with gold, being placed there, itis obvious that 
there exists @ necessity for a highly artistic 
in which a considerable | has been 


effect, forming a brilliant , Uniting | architects 
= the| France and 
whole, realising a unity of purpose which, while 

ee all, to the em- 

rae i ie neon ae to the} St. Panl’s 
Our national whether 


We know from that certain causes | elementary form of the Byzantine example. inner ribs; above these, and resting on the 
which I have ly hinted at have tended to| And now, with apologies for my digression, let | centres of the large arches, were sixteen other 
introduce and maintain sparseness and tameness | me return to my subject. arches; and above them another row, and then, 


is carried, 
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Waitst gray Sect question of 
principle of the of the Roman 
Classic vault, as distinguished from that of 
Medizeval builders, may I be allowed to refer 
&@ moment to my reason for claiming the pen- 
dentive and dome of Sta. Sophia as Olassic in 


cylinders ranning at right angles to one another ; 
the intersection will give four semicircles touch. 
ing one another at their lower ends. Withs 
horizontal plane touching the top of semicircles 
cut off the upper part of the dome; there will 
pea four spherical triangles, which are called 
tives, each constituting an original 
the dome. wel 
plane above spoken of and the semicircular 
arches obtained by the intersection with the two 
cylinders. These semicircular arches may be 
looked upon as the groins of two intersecting 
geometrical forms, viz., the sphere and cylinder, 
jast as the intersection of two semi-cylinders 
forms a groin; that is to say, the form of the 
groin is dictated and fixed by the natural inter- 
section of the two geometrical forms. And now, 
as a contrast, let us take the pendentives and 


starting-point of Medizwval domes. Here, 
instead of circular there are pointed arches, 
which are not intersections of any known geo- 
metrical form ; farther than that, the pendentives 
are built on these arches, and are not portions of 


built on the pointed arches, which in this case 


portion of the dome of Sta. Sophia being 

constitutes its Medizeva! character, but its form 
. | is not changed ; it is still a dome, although it is 
stilted. If I wanted an additi 
only to refer to the Temple of Minerva Medica 
at Rome, built in the third century of our era. 
It is a decagonal building, and its dome has been 
intersected by ten planes; but the original 
sonenet Sees Se ee ee each of the 
pendentives which carry the superstructure; 
and, singular to say, even at this period,—and, 
probably, no one will venture to claim this build- 
ing as Medizeval,—the 


as their natural birthright, and in the dome of 
St. Peter’s at Rome, the Pantheon at Paris, and 


other examples, we find the principle of the dome 
and pendentives as worked out at Constantinople. 
The Renaissance and 
decora- | which they are decorated is out of keeping with 
the finer mosaic decoration of Sta, Sophia, 
but in the principle of the formation of their | and 

tives these domes are built on the 


Thereare three varieties in the form of the barrel 
vault, such as when constructed over a circular 
corridor, or 


by a series of ribs, the construction of which 
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and their breaking joint with the vault, is 
eurious. It would seem that here a very heavy 
weight (the reservoir being over it) had to be 
carried, which suggested the employment of 
these ribs as an additional precaution. 
I now come to the second great feature of 
Roman architecture, the dome; and as the dome 
- ae deen Caracalla’s Baths has 
roost di I propose to accept the 
Pantheon as its model, and to describe that. The 
latter is, of course, very much larger, but the 
grivoiaien iveaived in its construction were, as 
ar as i 




























































an easy matter to make a satisfactory 
: providing of course, that competent 


former, the 
is 141 ft. in diameter, being the largest ci 
vaulted bui im the world. As M. Viollet- 
a out, to have constructed the vault 
in i » with continuous centering, 
would have been an impossibility ; the explana- 
tion which he gives in his “ Dictionnaire 
Raisonné” has so much correctness of reasoning 
that I have no hesitation in accepting it. The 
principle is somewhat the same as that which 
obtains in the barrel vault, with one exception, 
however, that the ribs are apparent,—whether 
they were intended to remain so is not known, 
for history records that the whwle of the dome 
was covered internally with bronze plates; 
these were removed by Pope Urban VIII. 
to use up in the baldacchino of St. Peter’s, 
and for the founding of cannon for the 
St. Angelo fortress. Although the ribs are ap- 
parent, the consecutiveness of the form of the 
dome is preserved by the ribs and the inter- 
mediate ties which divide the whole into square 
or slightly oblong coffers; these in principle 
resemble those of the ceilings of the peristyles 
of Greek temples. There are twenty-eight 
ribs of brick, which abut at the top against 
@ circular ring of 24 ft. in diameter. The ties 
between these ribs are flat arches dividing the 
whole, as I have said, into coffers; the vertical 
distance of these cross-ribs varies according to 
the distance between the vertical ribs at the 
respective heights. Now, instead of filling in 
these coffers flush with the under-surface with 
concrete, in order to lighten the vault scientiji- 
cally (whatever the wsthetic idea may have 
been), four wooden dummies, decreasing in size 
and depth, were placed one above the other, and 
the concrete was filled in on these, which, when 
removed from beneath, left four receding cof- 
fers. The shape and position of these coffers 
leaves no doubt on my mind that the internal 
construction was from the first intended to have 
been exposed ; for, in order that the edges of the 
receding coffers should be seen, and to correct 
the optical delusion when looking at them from 
below, not only are the lower borders round each 
coffer deeper than the upper ones, but the soffits 
of the upper edges are cut into and form acute 
angles with the edges or borders, whilst the cills 
rise and form obtuse angles with the borders. 
This trouble would not have been taken if they 
were intended to be hidden. This is, however, 
not all the construction of the vault; the thick- 
ness of these ribs already described (about 
2 ft.) would have formed too thin a shell to 
resist the force of the wind and weather 
which might have been exerted on it. It was 
necessary, consequently, to form an outer shell, 
and a new system of construction was devised, 
which should not only protect the lower shell, 
but be self-supporting. The ribs and filling-in 
already constructed formed a permanent 
centering, so that provided the new shell were 
built up in equal heights round and in consis- 
tence with the principle of formation of a dome, 
each covering would support itself. The outer 
shell commenced about one-third above the Hy 
springing of the inner shell, with sixteen large 
sixteen small arches in brick, the points 
@appui of which came in between those of the 
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? Intersect a half.sphere by two semi- 


They are contained between the 


St. Front at Perigueux, which is the 


in other words, they are webs, and are 


both of which are Gothic inventions. 
has been that the upper 
raised 


additional proof, I have 


ions of the dome 
stilted as in'Bta. Sophia. With the 
Classic architecture the Renaissance 
of Italy, and subsequently those of 
, returned to the dome 


in London, not to mention numerous 


rococo ornament with 


in the interval between the crown of these and 
the central ring were smaller ribs. The inter- 
spaces of these were filled in with concrete, 
cemented over; and at some later period, which 
I am not able to tell yon, the whole was covered 
with lead. The discovery of this outer shell was 
{| made known to Piranesi, when called upon to 
restore the lead roof; but curiously enough, he 
does not seem to have understood the construc- 
tion of the inner shell, which he regarded only 
asa decoration, and it remained for the wonderful 
reasoning faculties of M. Viollet-le-Dac to point 
out the true meaning and construction of the 
latter. I consider that the present knowledge 


ising round a staircase, or, as is 


or rather strengthened, I say, 








* By Mr. R, Phené Spiers. See p. 316, ante. 








we have of the construction of this great dome 
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just described should raise the Romans in your 
estimation as the greatest scientific architects 
the world has seen. 

The vaults of the smaller halls and the 
semici:cular domes being comparatively amall 
in span, do not require any special description ; 
the brick ribs are here employed also, in some 
cases forming intermediates, and stopping short 
one-third up the vault, as if their sole object were 


to keep the vault rigid, the spaces between being works of 


filled in with concrete, as before described. 

It now remains to say a few words about the 
buttresses and abutments to resist the thrust, 
which in the case of the tepidariwm and cali- 
darium must have been very great. The abut- 
ments of the former measure 22 ft. 6 in. by 14 ft. 
and 96 ft. high; they are carried up straight 
above the roof or terminated with a cornice, on 
which may have been placed a group of figures. 
As a rule the Romans looked upon the buttress 
as a feature to be hidden or disguised. The 
former is done in the calidarium and the Pan- 
theon, where the walls are of immense thickness. 
In both of these examples, as generally in all 
Roman works, niches, staircases, and paseages 
are taken in the thickness of the wall, so as to 
reduce the amonnt of material employed, and to 
obtain additional space. Generally these niches 
and recesses were formed between the lines of 
thrust of the hidden ribs, though in the Pan- 
theon, the distance of the ribs apart being small 
compared with the diameter of the building, 
they seem to have looked upon the vault as an 
homogeneous mass with a continuous thrust 
round the walls. 

Whenever the Romans required a buttress 
they invariably disguised it by making it a 
column, and had they contented themselves with 
putting a corbel or bracket on the top, the ex- 
pedient might have been satisfactory (except 
that, strictly speaking, a colamn is a construc- 
tive feature, intended to carry perpendicular 
weight and not slavting thrust). The column, 
however, in the Roman architect’s mind was 
ecarcely complete without its entablature, and 
therefore they added this, destroying in one 
sense the real object they had in view. There 
would be, however, three arguments in its favour: 
First, it might serve as pinnacles do to a Gothic 
battress,—add to the vertical weight, always of 
importancein theresistanceofa thrust. Secondly, 
if we look upon the semi or three-quarter de- 
tached column as simply the thickness of the 
wall at certain intervals, the expedient employed 
would be gorrect, and in this they would be 
copying the Greeks, who used detached columns 
with vases or statues on the top to strengthen and 
decorate long and lofty walls; and, thirdly, when 
the orders were not superimposed, the cornice 
would become the uatural termination of the 
building. The Romans, however, did not always 
thus strictly reason, or they would not, asin the 
Coliseum, have placed superimposed orders, 
each with the entablature complete. In the 
frigidarium of the baths, you will notice, also, 
that the columns employed for the decoration, 
and perhaps strengthening, of the enclosing 
walls, have a slice of entablature of their own 
which is not carried across from column to 
column ; and in the tepidarium the same feature 
is placed above the column, thuugh here it 
serves @ more definite purpose, because the 
base of the springer of the vault is larger than 
the frieze ofthe colamn. In Byzantine architeo- 
eee — redaced the whole of the entablature 

us shown to a spreading abacus, which gave 
them the broader base for their arches and vats 
springings, without employing features designed 
for a different purpose. There are many instances 
in Roman and we find it in two or three 
cases in these baths, of the advantages of bring- 
ing forward the springing of the vault well 
within the walls,—a scientific principle 
thoroughly worked ont in Medisval buildings. 
In the baths of Dians, at Nismes, already 
referred to, the vault is carried on a cornice and 
row of detached columns within the halls. 

In conclusion, I cannot but feel that there are 
many points on which I have not been able to 
touch. The subject of Roman architecture 
alone is too vast to allow of my taking up more 
at a time than a small section, and I am glad to 
see that my friend Mr. Hilton Nash has acceded 
to my request to deliver a paper before you on 
the Coliseum at Rome. Owing to their magni- 
ficent construction, the remains of Roman archi- 
tecture have stood so well the test of centuries 
of destruction by the band of man and by 
poser that their number is legion, and it is far 
easier to restore in our i ion the 

forms and destination & ear kind of fae 


building after a lapse of from sixteen to eighteen 
cofeniet, than os’ rapeedioce po BE ae of our 
abbeys and monastic buildings, which six or eight 
centuries in many cases have quite 
What I more particularly have wished to impress 


study of architectural design is lor and serious ; 
that it is based upon definite which can 
only be acquired by a examination of the 


them with the best modern works, no greater 
mistake can be made than to copy or attempt to 
copy the latter alone. Quaint mouldings, the 
egg-and-tongue ornament, dados round rooms, 
twisted and contorted gable-ends,do not con- 
stitute a style. The men who in the present 


i of Europe; and if, in discontent at the 
aechensilan of the Classic reproduction of the 
beginning of this century, or the Gothic revival 
of the last thirty years, they have turned to the 
debased forms of the Jacobean or Queen Anne 
periods, they have at least the knowledge of 
design which a sound architectural education 
has given them. If you wish to carry out the 
development they have commenced, or to surpass 
them in power of design, you must pass through 
the same course as they have. It is difficult to 


say where the tide of fashion may lead us; but | 1 


I cannot but think that the suporior art educa- 
which is now being received by all classes 
throughout the country will ultimately tend to 
the demand for a purer style of design, and if so, 
it is most important that you should in your 
studies prepare yourselves to meet the require- 


ments in art which a more cultivated public will ‘ 


expect from those specially trained. 








PREPARATIONS FOR THE NEW BOW. 
STREET POLICE.COURTS AND STATION, 


Tue new buildings which the Government are 
about to erect in Bow-street, immediately opposite 
Covent Garden Theatre, for the future Bow- 
street Police Station, and courte in connexion 
therewith, will shortly be commenced, the whole 
of the occupiers of the property which has been 


purchased for the purpose having now given up | person 
rrendered 


possession. The last of the properties su 
was the Opera Hotel and Tavern, the effects of 


which were sold last week, and the work of 
demolition and clearing the site will be entered, 
upon in a few days. The new buildings and 
premises in comnexion with them will cover an 
area of nearly an acre in extent, and in addition 
to the Opera Hotel and several other business 
premises having their frontage to Bow-street, 
which have been purchased, upwards of twenty 
houses and 8 in Broad-court, Duke’s-court, 
and Cross-court, have been acquired, the outlay, 
it is stated, for the property and compensation 


being more than 100,0001. Included in the | memory 


property purchased are the premises of Messrs. 
Howard, ,builders and contractors; the works 
and warehouses of Mesars. May, the well-known 
costumiers; together with the business esta- 
blishments of several other leading manufacturers 
and dealers. All the houses on the south side of 
Broad-court, from Bow-street to Cross-street, 
have been taken, as well as several on the south 
side of Duke’s-court, and all the houses on the 
west side of Cross-court, The Bow-street 
frontage of the new buildings will be upwards 
of 180 ft. in length, being about equal in 
oo of Covent Garden —— and Penta 
, imm opposite. sou -] 

Senet coats will ties the northern boundary of 
the block, which will extend eastward from Bow- 
street to a depth of about 150 ft., the west side 
of Cross-court forming the reat boundary of the 
buildings. 

Under one roof the new buildings will contain 
the courte for carrying on the magisterial busi- 
ness. These, we believe, will be about three in 
number, and so designed, both as to their capacity 
and general arrangements, as to meet the con- 
venience of magistrates, professional gentlemen, 
and the public. In immediate connexion with 
them will be the i 


magistrates clerks’ rooms, witnesses’ rooms, and 
other apartments. The police-station proper 
will likewise ocoupy a considerable portion of 
the area, containing the various 

ments for the superintendents, other su 








officers, and private members of the 








LIVERPOOL ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 
Ata ing of this Society, on the 28th 
alt, Mr. Hogh Blackbarn, Stad. Inst.C.E., read 
“The of Towns.” The 


paper on 
suthar did not attempt to eal with the difficalt 
problem of the disposal of from inland 
towns, but confined himself to question of 


the form and mode of constructing underground 
conduits or sewers. After pointing out the con- 
siderations affecting the capacity that a sewer 








THE QUAKERS’ “BUNHILL FIELDS” 
« BURIAL GROUND. 

Mr. Wittiam Taxack, the secretary of the 
oward Association, writes to one of the journals 
of the Society of Friends, of which he isa mem- 
ber, an interesting of the disiuter. 
ments, just completed, in an ancient City burial. 

of that’ denomination. In 


disturbed. The second, which contains the 
dust of George Fox, Stephen Crisp, Alexander 
Parker, and other worthies, and also some of 
the most recent interments, will not be at all 
disturbed. It is only the third large portion 
we to be sold to an Industrial Dwellings’ 
pany) which has been cleared of itsremains, 
including those of Edward Barrough, 
Hubberthorne, and some thousands of other 
Friends, chiefly, though not exclusively, of long 
past generations; also the remains of many 
s, not Friends, buried there at the time 
of the plague. All that remains of the bodies of 
these honouréd members of the Society has been 
carefully collected into large wooden boxes, and 
decently re-interred ing other porn of the 
grounds near 8 grave. e pres 
cise position of the latter, long uncertain, 








ARCHITECTS’ AND CONTRACTORS’ 
LIABILITIES. 


Srz,-——I wish to know what are the limits of the liability 
or responsibility of an architect and of a contractor for a 
work carried out by the latter, but after the 


under of the former, mo) 
e the au: 
pr eg Pont be made to a lew running as 


private rooms, | follows 


“If building or any other considerable piece of 
canny. sakexonen task-work shall, in the course 
: “y on which the constraction 
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the Vestry in 1866, and 

under the Whitechapel Board of Works. 
Londonderry.—According to the Dublin Free- 

man’s Journal, the Londonderry county sur- 
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mercial 

been actively employed ; h the so- 
ciety hes paid during the year 18,2191. 16s. 104d. 
in benefits to its members, it has added to the 


irty 
daring ear 1876,—twenty-five in England, 
Stine tot: Walesa Scotland, and two in Ire- 
land. The number of members shows an increase 


Ms 


property belong- 
ing to the society shows that the total amount 
of the assets ie 74,7621. 15s. 11d., or 41. 13s. 23d. 
per member. 








MASTERS AND MEN. 
Kirkwall.—The joiners of Kirkwall have sent 
in an application for a rise of 1d. per hour in 


Perth.—The plasterers of Perth have resolved 
to memorialise their employers for an advance 
of 1d. per hour, to take: effect on April 23rd. 
The present wage is 8d. per hour. The joiners 
have also appointed a deputation to wait upon 
their employers, to request that the wages be 
advanced 3d. per hour, the present rate being 
74d. per hour. : : 

Glasgow.—On the 19th ult., the polishers in 
the marble works in Glasgow cane out on strike 
on a question of hours 


= 
i 
3 
by 
i 


on the same posi 

are fifty-one per week. The masters refused to 

acoede to the demand. 
Aberdeen.—The operative masons held a meet- 
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holiday. 

Liverpool.—Another dispute is stated to have 
arisen between the master-builders of Liverpool 
and the various classes of workmen, which, unless 


classes of persons engaged in the building trade. 
A notice has been served upon the master-builders 
of Liverpool by the working joiners, demanding 
an increase in their wages from the early part of 
Jane, equivalent to about 4s. per week, and the 


layers, and plasterers a somewhat similar demand, 
to take place early in May. A most determined 
stand against this increase which is regarded as 
excessive has been made by all the masters; and 


amicab’ can be effected there will 
be a general strike in the building trades in 
Liverpool, and many thousand will be 


May they will demand a reduction in the 
hours of labour and an increase of wages. In- 


meeting on the 27th ult., when 
request an advance of pay from 64d. to 74. per 
hour. A short time ago the slaters got an ad- 





Welsh builders have received from joiners, brick- | W 


a 


Bolton.—The Bolton stonemasons havingsought 
an advance of 11 per cent. on the present wages, 
the master-builders have met, and passed a reso- 
lution im which they said they deemed the pro- 
posal unreasonable, as the present state of the 
trade is worse than it has been for six or seven 
years. They allege that the actionof the operative 
masons is causing trade to be much worse than 
it would be, and they have come to the deter- 
mination net to accede to the demands. 

Croydon.—In accordance with a resolution 
passed at.a numerously-attended meeting of the 

i of Croydon a few days since, all 
those men who are employed in shops, and are 
not in receipt of 74d. per hour, have resolved to 
apply for an increase to that amount. 

Inudlow.—The Dhue Stone sett squarers, who 
were on strike at the granite works in the Clee 


S 


dence in being able to turn ont the 
granite blocks in as masterly a manner as the 
“ experts ” who have gone away. 

Stratford-on- Avon.—The brieklayers at Strat- 
ford.on-Avon, now receiving 33s. a week, demand 
an increase of $d. an hour, which the masters 


London.—A large meeting of master-builders 
hes been held at the Westminster Palace Hotel, 
to consider the impending disputes in the build- 
ing trade. The proceedings were private, but it 

that there was a general determination 

to resist the demands of the men. Several 
resolutions were passed for the purpose of 
ising a committee and seeking support, 

and the meeting was adjourned till after Easter. 








A TEMPTING OFFER. 


A cory of the Newcastle Daily Chronicle for 
the 19th ult. has been forwarded to us, with the 
view of directing our attention to the following 
barefaced invitation :— 

TO ARCHITECTS.—The Heworth School Board invite 
Architects to send in PENCIL DRAWINGS, showing 
Front Elevation and Ground Floor of Infant School, to 
accommodate 120 children, intended to be built at Wardiey. 
The Drawings must be sent to the Clerk of the Board not 
later than Thursday, the 5th of April, 1°77. A plan of 
the ground may be seen, and the obtained, at the 

Offiee, Ww . No guarantee is given 
that any Architect will be din the building of the 
school,—By order, George Bolam, Clerk to the Board.— 
25, Swinburne-street, Gateshead. 

The italics do not appear in the original. It 
is to be hoped, for the credit of the architectural! 
profession, and all connected therewith, that not 
a single design has been sent in in response to 
this very tempting offer. 








CASE UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


On the 23rd ult. a builder was summoned to 
the Clerkenwell Police Court by Mr. Rowland 
Plumbe, district surveyor of South Islington, 
for not providing to a dwelling-house and shop, 
just rebuilt in the Essex-road, Islington, in the 
rear or on the side thereof, an open space, ex- 
clusively belonging thereto, of the extent at least 
of 100 square feet. 

The builder asked for time to enable the 
owner to purchase ground to get the required 

The magistrate, after hearing the facts, made 
an order requiring the builder to comply with 
the district surveyor’s notice within twenty-one 
days. 


THE RIGHT TO MAKE PUBLIC STREBRTS. 
AIREY U. THE CORPORATION OF BOLTON, 


THis was acase tried at the Manchester Spring 
Assizes, before Mr. Justice Manisty. 
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the Board might execute it themselves and ahengs the 
owners with the cost. The usual notices were served upon 
the plaintiff to sewer, pave, flag, and channel the street 
called Back Gregson Field, but as the plaintiff did not com- 
ply with the notice, the Corporation, in her default, did the 
work, assuming that the land was a street. The whole 
question in dispute was whether the land was a street 
within the meaning of the Act. ae : 
His Lordship gave judgment for the plaintiff, with a 
verdict for 10 guineas. He said it seemed ludicrous to 
him to call the piece of land belonging to the plaintiff a 
« street” within the meaning of the statute ; and how the 
corporation could have got such an idea into their miods 
he could not. conceive. If Back Gregson’s Field was in 
such a condition as to be a nuisance, the corporation had 
ample powers to deal withit ; and if they wanted the land 
for the purposes of street improvement, then they must 


pay for it. 





LIGHT AND AIR. 
HARROW U, AGNEW. 


Tuis was an application, before Vice-Chan- 
cellor Sir Charles Hall, for an injunction to 
restrain Messrs. Agnew & Sons from continuing 
the buildings behind and to the west of New 
Bond.-street, which they are now erecting for the 
purposes of their new picture gallery. The 
motion was made on behalf ot Mr. Harrow, a 
portmanteau maker, who is the owner of 
premises in Albemarle-street, at the back of the 
proposed gallery, and who claimed that the 
light and air to the back windows of his house 
would be interfered with, and that the defendants 
might not be allowed to interfere with such 
light and air to any greater extent than was 
done by the buildings which previously stood on 


that ground. 

The defendants made several effers to submit the ques- 
tion in dispute to arbitration, but Mr. Harrow declined to 
accept these offers, and held to his rights to have such 
light as he formerly had. Messrs. Agnew, on the other 
hand, expressed their determination to c out their 
buildings according to their original pians, although their 
doing so might slightly diminish the plaintiff’s light, and 
might leave an angle of less than 45 de, between the 
roof of such buildings and the sill of the window of the 
room on the second floor, about which the chief complaint 
of diminution oi light was made. Their contention was, 
that such diminution of light was really inappreciable, 
and that the Court would not grant the injunction asked 
for unless some substantial damage was shown. Evidence, 
as usual in these cases, of experienced and profes:ional 
gentlemen was produced on both sides. 

The Vice-Chancellor considered that the evidence which 
had been given was sufficient to prove, perhaps, that some 
injury to the plaintiff had already been done; and cer- 
tainly that such an interference was contemplated as 
would entitle him to an injunction. He therefore granted 
an injunction to restrain the defendants, their contractors, 
and agents, from raising the walls of the proposed build- 
ings to a greater height than they had been raised on the 
3rd inst., so as to interfere with the access of light to the 
plaintiff’s ae po to a greater extent than such access 
was interfered with by the buildings which stood upon the 
ground previously to the Ist of August last. 








LABOUR AND CAPITAL.—A PAVIORS’ 
STRIKE. 
COLLINS UV. GRIFFITHS. 


Tu1s was an action beard in the Whitechapel 
County Court on the Ist ult., before Sir Walter 
Riddle. 

The plaintiff was a labourer lately inthe employ of the 
defendant, a stone merchant, of Kingsland-road, and 
sought to recover the sum of 1/. 10s. alleged to be due 
from his ne being 1/. retained by the defendant 
during a peri of two months, and 10s, in lieu of two 
days’ notice. It appeared from the evidence that the 
— was discharged by defendant for drinking and 

ghting upon his work. Plaintiff ssid the 20s. was te d, 
per hour detained by defendant, but he admitted his ali 
week’s work would be only hours, and from wet and 
other causes, it was sometimes considerably less. The 
103. was for two days which he said he uired as 
notice. It was said on the other side that the dant 
had instituted a system of allowing men who were put 
upon the good conduct list a gratuity of 2s. 6d. per week 
payable monthly, providing they were well conducted an 
properly attended to their work, which it was left to the 
—— etion eo a eg oy ane SS sebayten hed 

nin ce for some time past. 
ment ofthis setion the defendeat i ieumodiately anaes 
to the whole of the men so employed ‘hat he should discon- 
tinue the gratuity until the decision of the Court was given 
upon the summons, 

Verdict was given for defendant with costs. 

According to the Hackney Express, the de. 
fendant has not availed himself of the: 
benefit of the above decision, but has since 
paid the gratuities to all the men to whom 
the promises given applied, amounting to a total 
sum of 301. : But the matter did not end there, 
The gratuities were paid on the following 
Tuesday, after which the men attended a i 
of their committee, and resolved that they woul 
not continue their work at @ less rate than 10d. 
per hour, or 7s. 6d. per day, and this for unskilled 
labour. Mr. Griffiths resented this demand, and | 
on his refusal the whole of the paviors engaged 
on the paving of Pearson.street, Kiogsland-road, 
strack work. The contractor laid the matter 
before the Paving Committee of the Shoreditch 


ments of Flint and Stone,” with numerous illus- 
trations of arrow-heads and similar objects; 
then we have a chapter on bronze implements ; 
one “ Among Roman Roads, Towns, and Villas,’’ 
and so on through various other subjects. The 
information is, of course, confined to 


that it is correct as far as it goes; and evena 
general knowledge of the nature of these various 
species of relics of antiquity is of much use in 
an educational point of view, and is all that 
many people, even with the will to learn, can 
ever have time to acquire. Mr. Jewitt observes 
in his preface that he has endeavoured so to 
treat the various subjects as to popularise them, 
and to avoid being “dry” (the proverbial fail- 
ing of antiquaries, in common opinion), and 
at the same time to make the volume some- 
thing of a text-book or memorandum to those 
of more matured study. In avoiding the “dry” 
quality he has succeeded, and the numerous 
illustrations in themselves render the book valu. 
able and interesting to both the classes of 
readers referred to. 


VARIORUM. 

Night and Day is the title of a monthly 
“Record of Christian Missions and Practical 
Philanthropy,” edited by Dr. Barnardo, and 
which will at any rate serve to make wider known 
the various operations going on at the East-end 
under his guidance. If the publication exhi- 
bited a little less of what Mr. Gladstone, the 
other day, called, with happy bravery, “the 
slang” of religion, it would certainly please us 
better. No. 3 contains a view of the Lord 
Chancellor Ward, in the Infirmary for Children 
at Stepney Causeway. It is to be hoped that 
this ward has some arrangements for ventilation 
which are not obvious in the print. It is a long 
apartment, with a number of beds against a 
dead wall on each side, with windows in the eud 
wallonly. The aspect is alarming, as may be 
supposed.—It may be usefal to mention that 
Mr. John Honeyman’s paper on “ Trade Unionism 
the Blight of British Industries and Commerce” 
has been published as a pamphlet by Hamilton, 
Adams, & Co., London.——The April Namber 
of the Popular Science Review is a very good 
one. This periodical is now edited by Mr. W. 8. 
Dallas, Assistant-Secretary of the Geological So. 
ciety. In addition to articles which are of abiding 
interest, the Popular Science Review contains 
a complete record of in every depart- 
ment of science, including astronomy, botany, 
chemistry, ethnology, geography, geology, me- 
chanics, metallurgy, microscopy, p phy, 
physice, zoology, sciences applied to arts, 
manufactures, and agriculture. ———Die Fisenbahn 
(of the 23rd of. March: Zurich) contains a plan 
and particulars of the new abattoirs con. 
structed for the city of Geneva. Mr. Blanchot, 
of that city, was the engineer.——*“ Pic. 
turesque Europe” maintains well its character. 
Illustrating some of the old houses at Bristol, 
the writer says,—Temple.street presents us 
with a specimen of civic domestic architec- 
ture, and is very little changed from the 
aspect which it wore when Queen Elizabeth saw 
it. The Flemish cloth-weavers, who were 
brought to England by Edward III, resided in 
this Temple-street, which still gives the impres- 






































to extend the time for the completion of the 
works to any extent which might be found 


necessary. © 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 

S1r,—I have every reason to believe, and you 
may like to hear, that the Metropolitan Bill -for 
new streets has been really altered ; that the new 
line of route from Chandos to Coventry street 
is vid Green-street, Leicester-square, Spur- 
street, and the bottom of Princes-street. Mr. 
Edward Barry opposed, on the part of the 
National Gallery, the lopping off of their land. 

The Duke of Bedford has commissioned Mr. 
H. Clutton to prepare designs for a new piazza 
for Covent-garden ; and his Grace is busy him- 
self over the scheme. I believe leases fall 
in at the close of this year. The suggested 
alteration in the direction of Bedfordbury has 
also been discussed, I hear. A TENANT. 











KENSINGTON VESTRY-HALL 
COMPETITION. 


At the fortnightly meeting of the Kensington 
Vestry on Wednesday night last, Mr. Charch- 
warden Pearson in the chair, the question of re. 
ceiving the designs from architects who had 
been invited to tender was considered. A re- 
port of the Law, Parliamentary, and Special 
Parposes Committee was read, from which it 
appeared they had received sixty designs. As 
they could not be conveniently exhibited in the 
Veétry-hall, the committee recommended that 
they should be placed in the old National Schools 
which had been purchased as a site for the new 
building. A discussion took place as to the ap- 
pointment of a sub-committee to select three 
designs out of the number for the consideration 
of the Vestry. 

Mr. Bridgwater moved that the plans be first 
hung up for general inspection. 

Mr. Gibbons seconded the proposition, and 
said they could not be too carefal to avoid a 
suspicion of jobbery. It seemed to him that 
the ratepayers ought to have an opportunity of 
jadging. 

Mr. Liggins replied that the Vestry had 
already appointed a committee to carry out that 
very thing. 

Ultimately it was resolved to adopt the report, 
on the understanding that the joint committee 
would appoint the sub-committee. The Vestry 
also appointed three gentlemen to act with the 
Committee in the selection of the plans. 








Srr,—I find some of the competitors for the p: 
Vestry-hall at Kensington are sending reduced litho- 
graphed plans to the vestrymen of their designs. This I 
consider most unfair, Asa ne I think the rales 
of the competition should be fairly kept, and. the race run 
as between the ropes, without any dodging about. The merits 
of the nema should be determined from such plans as 
were requested, and as submitted to the open vestry, not 
apy privately distributed among and to the vestrymen. 

nee G. Gorpon StanuaM. 

*,* The practice is now so general that no competitor 
cav be blamed if he think fit to follow it. Having thrown 
away @ certain number of pounds in the wasteful gambling 
called A Competition, there is nothing to prevent him, 
under present ments, from throwing away a 
certain number of shillings in addition to strengthen his 
chance by bringing his proposition quiet!y under the eyes 
of his jaages. 








AMERICAN SLATES. 


Siz,—Some time ago you gave some prominence to the 
fact of the arrival o: ad srl otc from America, and I 
hope you will allow me, through your columns, to give 
your readers the benefit of my experience, which is, that 
some at any rate of these slates are being sold as Welsh 
slates, to which they are very inferior, por 
jerry work. What Ij wish to do is to warn buyers of 
slates of this, and to advise their obtaining a guarantee 
that the slates they buy are of we Sg f fied. 


trER Brr. 
Books Beceiber. 


Half-Howrs among English Antiquities. By 
on Jewitt, F.8.A., &c. Illustrated 
with 300 engravings. Hardwicke & e. 

Tus small book pe each a 
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throve until the changes of time transferred the 
cloth manufacture from the West to the North 
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Vestry, and the committee unanimously agreed 
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Wiscellanca, 
Bill to Amend 
Act.—At the meeting of the 


‘the Metropolis M 


4 


hoases and buildings, 
Bill be approved . 


wag to 


erectin 
the Bi 


by the district surveyor. 
of houses falling down, 
the use of improper 

be inserted in the Bill giving 


Bose toe 


the 


world by surprise. 


Stone Dressing by Machinery.—We are 
glad to note that the stone-dressing machinery 
of Messrs. Allan Ransome & Co. (which we 
described at some length a few months since) is 
meeting with continued favour. A great ad.- 
vance has been made by Messrs. Brunton’s 
machine, of which Messrs. Allan Ransome & Co. 
arethe makers. It is the structure of the tool 
and its mode of action which constitute the 
peculiarity of this machine. In this lies the 
secret of the success with which it dresses the 
hardest granites and the most wearing grits. 
The machine consists of a bed-plate with stan- 

paratus, The 
stone to be dressed is fixed to a travelling table, 
which is mechanically moved backwards and 
forwards under a set of revolving cutters. These 
latter consist of three circular discs of steel pro- 
jecting from the under side of a chuck ia which 
they are carried. Each catter has a rotary 
motion of its own, and the chuck also revolves 
The catters revolve very rapidly 
over the face of tke stone, and clear off the 
rough surface with astonishing rapidity, the 
wear and tear of the cutters being remarkably 
small, It is capable of dressing blocks of Aber- 
deen granite at the rate of 1¢ ft. super. per 
Ordinary limestones are of course 
dressed at a much more rapid rate. Several of 
these machines, specially suited for granite, are 
being made by Messrs. Ransome for use in the 


Bedfordbury Plague-Spot of St. 
Martin’s.— Mr. D. Cubitt Nicholls sat as Com. 
missioner at the Vestry-hall, St. Martin’s-in.the. 
Fields, on the 17ch ult., to hear and consider the 
report of the medical officer of health for the 
district of St. Martin’s as to the demolition of 
property in Bedfordbury and the adjacent courts 
and alleys, and to receive the object'ons of the 
holders as to its destruction. Mr, Grantham, 
Q.C., cited the report of the medical officer of 
health, who described Bedfordbury as the plague- 
Mr. Skegg, the medical 
officer, gave evidence as to the general insanitary 


dards carrying the dressing ap 


with them. 


minate. 


Aberdeen district. 
: The 


spot of St. Martin’s. 
nature of the district. Sir Joseph 


said that the Board by their present scheme con. 
plated demolishing houses covering an area 
of an acre. On this ground in fifty-seven houses 


the bed occupied half the space. Tbe whole 


family here lived, ate, slept, and worked. 


Value of Land.—A plot of freehold building 


land (part of the site of the late church of St. 
Michael, Queenhithe), having frontages to Upper 
Thames-street and Little Tiivity-lane, and con. 
pr ee gaps of about 2,690 square feet, was 
offe for sale by tender by Messrs. Faller, 
Horsey, Son, & Co., on the ult., and has since 
been sold for the sam of 10,7701., being at the 
rate of a fraction over 41. per square foot. 





Building 

Board 
of Works, on the 23rd ult., the Building Act 
Committee sabmitted the draft of a Bill toamend 
anagement Act, 1855, the 
‘Metropolitan Bailding Act, 1855, and the Acts 
amending the same respectively, with respect to 
recommended that the 


+ | that the water engineer did not avail himself of Messrs. 


vent 
houses from being constructed on rubbish. Some 
builders were in the habit of digging out gravel 
and filliog up the foundations with rabbish of 
the most objectionable description, and then 
the houses upon it. Bye-laws under 
would be framed under which bouses 
could not be er<cted on foundations not approved 

occurred 


had 
it was supposed, from 
materials. Clanses would 
the Board power 
the use of materials. He asked the 

approve ple of the Bill, and 
that it be referred to the Works Committee to 
seek an interview with the Home Secretary to 
introdace the Bill as a public one. The motion 
wae pot and agreed to, The Bill, we are bound 
to has taken the architectural and building 


































Borough Engineer.—The Bem committee 
appointed by the Liverpool Town Coundil to 
inquire into the charges made by Mr. Alderman 
Bennett ageinst Mr. Deacon, the borough 
engineer, held their final meeting on the 28th 
ult., and approved of a report which was to be 
presented to the Council on Wednesday last. 
The alderman charged Mr. Deacon with copying 
the plans and specifications of Messrs. Mather & 
Platt for the boring-work at Bootle. We append 
the conclusions at which the committee have 
arrived :— 
1, That there is a similarity in 

Mesers. Mather & Platt and came aor miedlgnon 
the principle of raising from a deep borehole ie coneerned ; 


Mather & Platt’s fication or plans. 

2. That the similarity be’ore mentioned was inevitable, 
having r to the directions to which the water engineer 
was required to work by the committee. 

3. That the evidence before the committee does not 
bear out Messrs. Mather & Platt’s contention that cer- 
complein of thocaghiogr beviag slopted, core cnchonivery 
weed by them, and wave ant wa by other engineers pad 
similar purposes. 

4. That the committee are of opinion that the water 
ScteCy suing, toe bleu sad ten Sections off Mame 
ee ee 

The Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. 
The stataary which is being execated in Rome 
by Mr. Warrington Wood fur the Walker Art 
Gallery has been finished. The Library Com. 
mittee will now make ts for the 
speedy opening of the Art Gallery; bat it is 
impossible as yet to fix a date for the ceremony, 
as that depends a good deal on the success of 
the negotiations to get a member cf the Royal 
family to open the building. It is intended to 
ask the Prince of Wales to open the gallery, and 
very confident hopes are entertained that his 
Royal Highness will accede to the request. 
There was some expectation that her Majes*y 
would visit Manchester during the summer for 
the purpose of opening the new Town-hali there, 
and that the royal visit might be extended to 
Liverpool; but the Queen will not go to 
Lancashire. 

Dr. Schliemann has arranged to attend a 
meeting ofthe British Archswological Association 
on Wednesday evening, the 11th inst., to receive 
the diploma of membership; for which parpose 
the Council of the Institute of Architects have 
granted the use of their rooms in Conduit-atreet. 
Lord Houghton will preside, and several gentle. 
men will speak on the occasion. It is under- 
stood that Dr. Schliemann will read a paper 
“On Troy and its Analogy to Mycenw.” The 
Council of the British Archwological Associa- 
tion, with very proper consideration, have 


The Liverpool Water Supply and the |: 


Manchester Royal Infirmary.—The com- 
mittee by the Board on the 19:h of 
February to prepare a code of instructions to 
architects with a view of obtaining professional 
opinions as to the best meane of remedying the 
constructive defects of the Infirmary, and pro- 
viding for its enlargement, brought up their 
amen . Toe committee recommended 
that Messrs. Milis & Murgatroyd, Mesers. Pen- 
niogton & Bridgev, and Mr. Thomas Worthington 
should be requested to undertake the work, and 
that a fee of 100 guineas should be paid to each 
of these firms. Tuois was ultimately agreed on 
by the Board. 

City Gailds Industrial University.—In 
carrying out this scheme, it is proposed to erect 
a building as the central hall of the University, 
oF oe of ground between the Temple and 
B tiars, on the Thames Embankment, con- 
sisting of a large amphitheatre or lecture-room, 
a council-room, with library, a museum of trade 
examples, and a room for models. It is held 
that to begin the movement on a scale commen- 
surate with the necessities of the times, and the 
wealth and intelligence of the associated livery 
companies, not less than 10,0001. per annum 
should be teed over and above the pro- 
vision for a building fand. 


Health and Sewage of Towns. — The 

Sewage Conference of the Society of Arte is 
fixed to be held on the 3rd and 4th of May next, 
under the presidency of the Right Hon. James 
Stansfeld, M.P., late president of the Local 
Government Board, and a large gathering of 
representatives from the principal cities and 
towns of the United Kingdom is expected to 
attend. Papers on proved results of systems 
adopted in various localities are already pro- 
mised for reading and discussion, and an ex- 
hibition of sanitary appliances will be got toge- 
ther for inspection. 
Bristol and Gloucestershire Archzo- 
logical Society.—A general meeting will be 
held in Cheltenbam on the 19th inst. Amongst 
the business to be done the following papers will 
be read :—“ Dr. Hiibner, on the Discovery of the 
Walls of Gloucester, and Remarks on the Mili- 
tary Occupation of the City in the Roman 
Period,” by Mr. John Bellows; “The Parish 
Church of Cheltenham,’ by Mr. Daniel J. 
Humpbris; and “The Roman Camp at Haree- 
field, near Gloucester,” by J. D. T. Niblett. 


Bill te.— Messrs. Chas. S. Kelsoy & 
Son have jast completed the sealpture of the 
central portion of the new fish market, Billings- 
gate, for Mr. Horace Jones, the City architect. 
The works consist of a statue of Britannia, 
10 ft. high, on the apex of pediment ; two groups 





delayed their meeting in order that it might not 
in any way interfere with the reception of the 
Dr. by the Society of Antiquaries. 

Royal Horticultural Society.—The fort- 
nightly show of the Royal Horticaltural So- 
ciety, held on Wednesday last, in the Conserva- 
tory under the Albert Hall, was a very choice 
exhibition. At the meeting held before the 
show eighty-five of the new order of members, 
who pay one guinea annually, were elected, in 
addition to twenty-five new Fellows, so that a 
rift seems opening in the black financial pros- 
pects of the Society. The flower-show was at- 
tended by a very large number of visitors, io 
spite of the pouring rain, which, though it did 
not penetrate the warm and pleasant conserva- 
tory, came into some of the corridors, and be- 
stowed on the evergreens with which they were 
decorated more than their daily allowance of 
water. 

Cleeve Abbey— Another interesting d'scovery 
is reported to have been made at Cleeve Abbey. 
Some time ago it was ascertained that on the 
south side of the present refectory there were 
old foundations of what was supposed to have 
been a former refectory. On the 27th ult. some 
men were put to work to remove the earth 
between these foundations, and at a depth of s 
little over 2 f., a tesselated pavement was 
found. It is 40 ft. long and 14 ft. broad. The 
tiles are of heraldic design, seven or eight 
various kinds, and some are as large as 8 in. 
equare. The pavement is nearly perfect. 























of entwined dolphias, and the tympanum, 30 ft. 
by 6 ft., filled ia with the City arms in high 
relief. The whole is very bold and effective. 
Royal -—The number of candidates 
for the F.R.S. this year is fifty-seven (nearly 
four times as many as can be elected), each of 
whom, nevertheless, is able to give a very fair 
account of himself. 
Tall Stadents.—A Wisoonsin paper says, 
“Ita Board of Education has resolved to erect a 
buildiog large enough to accommodate 500 
students three stories high.” 


Honours to an Antiqauary.—The Oxford 
University Herald states tha: the honorary degree 


of Master of Arts has been conferred upon Mr. 
James Parker, son of Mr. J. H. Parker, C.B. 


The Mosaic Code of Sanitation. — An 


interesting lecture on this subject has been 
delivered before the Jewish Working Men’s Clab 
and Institute, by Mr. Ernest Hart. 








TENDERS 
For building a house at Forest-gate for Mrs. Greig. 
Mr. ~ Wesley, architect : — 


ecocoooco 
eococeo 





For alterations to the Eastern Hall and Tavern and two 


shops ae East Inaia-roaa, for Mr. J. G. Paterson, 


German Artisans and the Paris Exe) M  shctheld nn eee nn £3,998 0 0 
hibition.—A telegram from Berlin says that a ons . 3,62) 0 0 
petition has been presented to the Reichstag by ~ ees 
the artisans employed in the manufactare of * 9483 0 0 
objects of art and in art industry, praying for 3,439 0 0 
reconsideration of the French invitation to the a Se 
Paris Exhibition, and in a sense favourable to gee 

. 0 








German participation. 











For the erection of schools, covered and| For alterations to the “ Widow's Son,” Bromley. Mr. CHARGES FOR 


























































































































for the | J. architect :— “ TED” ADVERTISEMENTS, 
vor Sshoe! Board, Durham, Mr. Thomas Olver,| Seid R Wawbing® wwmnvwmmme MB 99 | UTAN mai 
architect :— 675 0 0 SITUATIONS VACANT. 
Cole 
Greason ee ence maT “tan 0 0 Ww iT 631 1 0 pope ree en bt 
& Simpson ....... ; a detesed gettemen oh Mealth, Tule SITUATIONS WANTED. 
BBB. Reed nnn Son ° 0 shee, for Mee Hagh Jennings. Mr. William Watson, FOUR Line (about THIRTY words) of under .. 
i968, Bros. scsssecssceessseos § 5.080 17 9 Hinsley £700 0 0 PRE-PAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECRSSARY, 
White & Sproat ......ccce-eseseess+s $5,970 0 Bland 605 0 0 *,* Postage Stamps must not be sent. 
Wilkinson & Son ....0es.scesseresseee 5,800 0 0 La T bn 4 ; ip Rea 
; ’ mit’ TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

For building two shops and three shops at Norwoor’. hools at Eastmoor, for 659 children, for the| «one surupen” Girect trom the Office, to residents 
Barnett :— . " “Ss _— Wabedcld School Board, Mr, Williem Watson, archi- i ang pat of th United at the rate of 19s, per annum, 
: Two Shops. Three Shops. | tect :— 200 kth 

Bowyer & Co. .....cccsceoss £2,300 ons... £8,400 Ives & Sons ooo 25,71 ee eet iy Re 0 Post-office, 
310 Con. 2890 Young ins: \ittenooce* POCRSGEIED, 
2,078 |... 2,940 Webster (accepted) .....scs-ceres 3,841 15 0 
SOW ent asia e i aL, BAUNDEan ;. 
9,187 ....4. ¥ business premises of Messrs. RANDELL, 
a. oerees oo Peniston & 0. Donsester, Mr, William Watson, archi- and Stone Merchants. 
2,160. *..... 2,536 “Athroa £3,000 0 0 List of s at the and 
3130 nn rind Anelay aor 8 0 Coe eee Ee ny A ORE 
B Waiter“ oes 2 208 wag Fs ee ae Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilta, [ADr".] 
Ward & 80D...rssesecseoseees ti in « 2,100 ) A eens — te ie Gensuh, withdeuite te 
Monk-sreet, Derby, for the Derby Go'operetive Prov. | St: Joba's stata, ¥ brea ata aga (oop cece Se 
dent Society (Limited) :— ns 0 ee Brick and Stone. Excellent imbstitute for Portland cement for 
Bridgart (accepted) .........0- £3, Faweett . £95919 6 0 ob lens half ite price.—1, Great 
For alterstions for Mr. Emary, linendraper, Com. Pyoock & BOM ssevescssees.. Didi ee 6 College-street, 8.W. [Anvr.} 
mercial-rosd East, London, Mr. Catton, Md P Asphalte 
. on rSPEIrIEeeriirrririiittitrt tty Ty £1,099 0 0 Eastwood 105 10 e Patent Metallic Lava and 
Abrab 1,047 0 0 ; Woodwork, Beyavel, 
Wood .. 2 109s 9 0 Gibson #2 00 White Asphalies. 
Hearle.. ere: ~~ 985 00 Plumbing, Glazing, and Ironwork, M STODARBT &@ OG 
ie mee Selo scree 160 BO Ofice: 
to oe i 
almer.... m9 0 0 Naylor ” ‘ 700 No. 90, Cannon-street, H.0. [Apvr.] 
For two cottages to be erected in the Can 


o nog For alterations at No. 11, Lowndes-terrace, for Messrs, | ,, 2 2° Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
pe neo for Mr. Sharp. Mr. Burgess J. Reeve, Harvey, Nicholls, & Co, Mr, Alfred Williams, archi- My peed = Be Glenn), Office, Bs, Poly, 
courses, warehouse floors, flat roofs, stables, cow- 





































































































Webster sheds and 
Hall terraces, and skating-rinks, [Apvr.] 
Reascn . Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These 
Payne 360 pare erg ape ga) miypmny are 
F iring and decorative work to house for Mr. . per har ethaguntenes : 
saa Waa lear vse Na Me | mee sandy and of chice gre atTor' 
ag ee RE £799 0 0 Belle & Lightfoot (sccepted) ...... £565 0 0 ond Pt me re. [ADYr. 
Simpson & Son (accepted) ...... 738 0 0 Foundation Walle, Clynderwen, B.8.0., 
For the erection of schools, &e., at Clowne, Derby. pais — Mine Resting Gites ase Gelivencl, ta Se 
or 102 0 00: at whe, ° 
Sor * For t Little Britain. Messrs, N. 8, | truck-loads, free to any railway station in 
chire, for the Clowne Schoo! Board. Messrs. Rollinson & Baca M ye warehouses, aloe, jot hitects: | Britain, direct from the North Wales Quarries, 
iott .. £3,159 0 0 by J. SESSIONS & SONS, Gloucester, who 
? Hodson & Facon 665 0 0 o4 will quote current prices and terms upon 
pe caren: 2,620 0 0 0 0 q 
Fidler, BPO. evcsnsrree 2600 09 0 ‘9 application. [Apvr.] 
.- ia 2,559 
ON iinet weer 2,553 0 0 oo 
Broombesd "7" wee 2,550 0 0 5 MICHELMORE & REAP, 
©. BO ..-cevcasccssessassescnecsibeieie 2,270 z ; 4 g Manufacturers of 
I sintees 2,253 —— : 
Hibbard (accepted)........00ee 2,106 0 0 . e ES @COLLINGCES@ PATENT St 
0 0 
For the erection of schools, tescher’s residence, fence 00 LLINGES PATENT HINGES, 
alls, and eniences, i A 
coal Masteaae Derbyebice, forthe South Norman > —s eran SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
trates Domrd. Motus, Reltasen @ Son, sect TO CORRESPONDENTS EJ) ans ricenovan care rrerixes ot every Derigtion 
| Si So aaa ee G Kd Son-8-L BO BR Gnd. FMW. 8 of ss 364, war hrs ROAD, 
ADGTOWE sssscssntesnenerntenense bom 9 9 3-8 ak = a Bs Cae Hr| — Thustrated List, two stazaps. NDON, onal 
Hudson & Facn .......-.s00seeeeeee 3,052 0 0 Se ee Re ae SS Be , G OFFICE, Quee 
Wine cerca HOM 0 O | g%e.tt sompaliad to dating potting out heaks and string tre aly etme, Edom Pe ok Ber 
Weston (accepted) ................ 2738 ° 3 a attements of tacts, lists of tenders, £e. mast ym oye 
GEO rrncncn-nom 3088 © 0 | pencusm’ Sa So oe ede, “ae - A PPROPRIATIONS.— 3001. to 1,800. in 
Monks & Richer ......, stile 2,304 0 0 publie mostingn tote ah eee Some, eiticien, and poy ~ Siac ante Adon ¥, &, Wyne-road, Brixton, 8.W. 
FOR 


REFLECTING LIGHT.—DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, ALSO 


} ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 
"> — P.E. CHAPPUIS, Patentee. Factory, 69, Fleet-st. London, B.C. 


N.B.—DIAGRAMS AND PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION. 





